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Elmendorf Air Force 
Base, Alaska 


Remarks ata Reception. June 24, 1979 

I really thank you for coming out this 
afternoon to meet me. I told Bob Strauss 
that I was going to stop, the first stop on 
the way to Tokyo, in Alaska to see my 
friends, and he said, “Well, that won’t 
take long.” [Laughter] 

I think if anybody in the last 22 years 
has thought about Alaska and studied 
about Alaska, it has been your President. 
There are two maps in the world with 
which I have become thoroughly famil- 
iar. One is in the Sinai, and I think you 
know which one the other is. [Laughter] 

This is a State of unbelievable beauty, 
as you know, and it’s a State where the 
conflicts of the world peculiarly are 
focused. 

I go from Washington to Tokyo to 
meet with the leaders of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Great Britain, Japan, Can- 
ada to talk about the most burning issue 
of our time, and that is energy, develop- 
ment of the quality of life, rapid change, 
whether or not people can govern them- 
selves in a time of crisis and change that 
sometimes escapes us, a time of division, 


a time of argument, a time of debate, a 
time of soul-searching, a time of patri- 
otism, and in our country, a time of great- 
ness. 


I’ve just come back from concluding 
an agreement with the Soviet Union. It’s 
not the first wonderful agreement we’ve 
worked out with Russia, as you well 
know. [Laughter] But the times press on 
us. And I think Alaska, our most beauti- 
ful State, is also a State where the youth 
and the vigor and the dynamism and the 
strength of our Nation is most vividly 
demonstrated. 

I recognize acutely, being a politician 
who hungers after the friendship and the 
approbation of Americans, how deeply 
disturbed you all have been on one side or 
the other about the Alaska lands legisla- 
tion and the frustration that you feel in 
this relatively remote State from Wash- 
ington that the decisions are made by 
those who don’t know you well enough 
and who are too far away to hear your 
voice clearly. 

You’re not the first people in this Na- 
tion who've felt that way. I come from 
the South, as you know, and there have 
been decisions made in Washington with 
which we had violent disagreement. Once 
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the basic decisions are made, modifica- 
tions can then be accomplished. We can 
accommodate one another. The tensions 
tend to alleviate, and I think the har- 
mony of our Nation can be restored 
again. I look forward to coming back to 
Alaska. 

The first time I came here was exactly 
4 years ago in June of 1975. I’m grateful 
to have a chance to meet you all person- 
ally, and I hope and I pray that when I 
go to Tokyo to represent our country, 
that I can make you proud of me and 
again proud of our country. 

Last weekend in Vietnam, in our nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union, I negoti- 
ated from a position of political strength 
and military strength. We are the strong- 
est nation on Earth. 

This weekend I will be negotiating 
with the other leaders from a position of 
economic strength and cohesion, brought 
about by an allegiance to a nation which 
is, again, the greatest and the strongest 
on Earth. 

I’m very proud to be President of this 
country, and I’m very proud to be in a 
State that inspires us all with your beauty 
and your dynamism, your confidence and 
your youth. You’re typical of the pioneer 
spirit of our Nation, and it’s an honor for 
me to be here with you. 


And now, if you don’t mind, Rosalynn 
and I would like to meet every one of you 
personally, if you would come by and let 
us shake your hand. 


God bless you all. Thank you very 
much, 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. at 
the Officers’ Club. Following the reception, the 
President left for Japan. 

On his arrival in Tokyo, the President went 
to the residence of the U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan, where he stayed during his visit to 
Japan. 
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Tokyo, Japan 


Toasts at a Luncheon Hosted by Prime 
Minister Masayoshi Ohira. 
June 25, 1979 


Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President, 
Mr. Secretary of State, Mr. Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Secretary of Energy, 
Your Excellencies, and _ distinguished 
guests: 

It is indeed a very great pleasure for us 
all to have with us today President Carter 
and the members of the President’s party. 
On behalf of the Government and people 
of Japan, I would like to extend our sin- 
cere welcome. 

Mr. President, the warm welcome and 
courtesies which you have extended to me 
and my wife when we visited the United 
States last month will forever remain in 
our memory. I wish to take this opportu- 
nity to express again our heartfelt thanks 
to you. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my deep respect and gratitude to 
President Carter, who is discharging his 
responsibilities in leading his great coun- 
try, the United States of America, in this 
difficult age, which is full with problems. 

There is a strong bond that ties our two 
countries together. In fact, there is no 
other example of a relationship between 
any two countries in world history which 
are so different in culture and tradition 
and are so far apart geographically but 
are enjoying an interchange of such a 
great scope and substance. I believe, as 
Ambassador Mansfield aptly described it, 
this is precisely because the relationship 
is based on the essential similarity of the 
way we see the world, of the political 
goals we pursue, and of the basic values 
they reflect. 

The ties between Japan and the United 
States serve to enhance the honor of 
Japan and the United States respectively, 
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and at the same time serve the benefits of 
both our countries. At the same time, this 
close tie between our two countries enable 
our two countries to discharge *their re- 
sponsibilities and roles respectively for the 
benefit of peace and stability of the inter- 
national community. It is in this sense 
that I feel that our two countries are 
today called upon to make further efforts 
to deepen and strengthen the relationship 
of mutual trust and understanding be- 
tween our two countries. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
your visit to Japan this time will serve to 
strengthen this valuable tie of trust and 
understanding between our two countries, 
and will thus contribute greatly to peace 
and stability of the Asian region. 

On the 28th and 29th of this month, 
Mr. President, you will be representing 
the United States at the economic sum- 
mit which will take place here in Tokyo. 
In this economic summit, all the partici- 
pating countries share the common goal 
of working together to stand up to the 
new challenges to the world economy. 
I am hopeful that thanks to the wisdom 
and leadership of President Carter, this 
economic summit will prove to be a very 
successful meeting. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us join in a 
toast to the great contribution President 
Carter has made in world affairs since his 
assumption of office, to further develop- 
ment and prosperity of the United States 
of America under his wise and able lead- 
ership, and to the continued health and 
happiness of President and Mrs. Carter. 

THE Present. Mr. Prime Minister, 
distinguished Japanese 
friends: 


I’m delighted to be in your country 


guests and 


and to enjoy the special hospitality and 
friendship for which the Japanese people 
are known throughout the world. 


June 25 


During our discussions in Washington 
in May, Prime Minister Ohira and I be- 
came not only partners, but also we be- 
came friends and mutual students. In 
addition to reading the voluminous 
briefing books prepared for us by our 
staffs we also were required to read each 
other’s autobiography. His was much bet- 
ter than mine. [Laughter] 

I learned that we were both farmers 
and that we both came from the southern 
part of our country. I have developed a 
special theory that being from the south- 
ern part of one’s country is not incom- 
patible with great statesmanship. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I come here for our bilateral discus- 
sions in a spirit of good will and friend- 
ship, bringing to the people of Japan the 
best wishes of the people of my country. 

I agree with Prime Minister Ohira 
that in the history of the relationship 
among nations, I doubt that there has 
ever been two countries so different in 
history, in culture, in traditions, in geog- 
raphy and language, but still bound so 
closely together in a spirit of productiv- 
ity with a far-reaching commitment to 
common goals, common ideals, and per- 
sonal friendships. 

Yours is one of the most ancient of na- 
tions, our is relatively new. Yours is one 
of the most homogeneous people, so 
closely bound together that you can al- 
most communicate with one another 
without even speaking. Ours is a nation 
of immigrants, of refugees extremely 
different one from another, coming from 
all nations on Earth with different lan- 
guages, different heritage, different back- 
different interests, but still 
bound together in one nation, deriving 
strength because we have a common goal 
and a common purpose. 


grounds, 


Yet, our two countries, so different, 
are bound together with a common be- 
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lief in freedom, a common belief in de- 
mocracy, respect for the individuality of 
human beings, a reverence for freedom 
of speech, open debate, for truth, for the 
exercise of exploration of ideas without 
constraint, for freedom of the press, and 
for an open political process. We both 
believe that the greatest source of energy 
and creativity is the initiative in individ- 
uality derived from this personal freedom. 
We both believe in world peace. We both 
believe in the control of nuclear and other 
weapons. 

Our relationship today is more than 
just one between two governments. It’s a 
relationship almost like members of one 
extended family. More than 1 million 
American and Japanese citizens visit back 
and forth each year between countries. 
We meet in corporate boardrooms, in 
government councils, in factories, in con- 
cert halls, in scientific laboratories, in uni- 
versities, on farmlands, on the sports 
fields, and many other ways. More mem- 
bers of your Diet and our Congress visit 
each other to learn and to share ideas 
than between any other two congressional 
bodies on Earth. 

We have much to learn from you. We 
admire your vigor, your thirst for knowl- 
edge, your sense of self-discipline, your 
commitment to hard work. We respect 
the stability of your family bonds, the 
worth of your community unity, the Jap- 
anese grace and delicacy, the sense of har- 
mony and beauty that you’ve preserved 
down through the ages, and your own 
special achievement in balancing this 
reverence for the past with the utilization 
in an effective way of the opportunities 
of the present and the future. 

These personal characteristics have 
permitted you to build Japan, your na- 
tion, into a great world power. Our rela- 
tionship permits both our people to derive 
great benefits, one from another. Annual 
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trade between our countries is more than 
$40 billion, more than the gross national 
product of 134 other nations in the world. 

In closing, let me point out that we 
cannot rest on our achievements. Your 
great Admiral Togo, in 1904, said, “After 
victory, tighten the straps of your hel- 
met.” 

With success comes differences. We 
both want equal advantages from this 
great mutual trade. It’s a great tribute to 
Japan that you will be the host of what 
might very well be the most important 
economic summit conference ever held. 

In addition, as a regional leader, you 
recognize, along with us, that Asia is the 
fastest growing economic region in the 
world, a region of rapid change, and we 
are certainly moving into a new era in the 
life of our shared Pacific community. 


The United States is a Pacific nation 
in history, geography, and interest, and 
the partnership between the United 
States and Japan is the cornerstone of our 
own foreign policy in this region of the 
world. Together I am sure that you and 
we can be a force for hope, stability, pros- 
perity, and peace in which all the world’s 
people can share. 

I would like to propose a toast to the 

health of Prime Minister Ohira and Mrs. 
Ohira, to the deep friendship and mutual 
respect and affection which exists be- 
tween the people of Japan azid the 
United States, and to the bright future 
which we share together. 
NOTE: The exchange began at 1:55 p.m. at 
the Prime Minister’s residence. Prior to the 
luncheon, President Carter and Prime Minister 
Ohira and members of their delegations ret 
at the residence. 

Earlier in the day, the President was offi- 
cially welcomed to Japan by Emperor Hirohito 
at Akasaka Palace. Following the ceremonies, 
the President and Emperor Hirohito went to 


the Imperial Palace to meet with members of 
the imperial family. 
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Tokyo, Japan 


White House Statement on the Consultative 
Group on US-Japan Economic Relations. 
June 25, 1979 


President Carter and Prime Minister 
Ohira agreed today to create a Consulta- 
tive Group on US-Japan Economic Rela- 
tions, announcing selection of Robert S. 
Ingersoll and Nobuhiko Ushiba as Co- 
Chairmen. 

The decision follows agreement at the 
May 2 summit in Washington to estab- 
lish a small group of distinguished persons 
drawn from private life who will submit 
recommendations to the President and the 
Prime Minister concerning actions that 
will help maintain a healthy bilateral 
economic relationship between the United 
States and Japan. 

Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Ushiba will 
recommend to the President and the 
Prime Minister the names of other people 
to serve in the Group. 

Mr. Ingersoll, a 1937 graduate of Yale 
University, was formerly Ambassador to 
Japan (1972-73), Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
(1974), and Deputy Secretary of State 
(1974-76). At the time of his Ambassa- 
dorial appointment he was chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of 
the Borg-Warner Corp. in Chicago, where 
he had spent the previous 33 of his total 
of 35 years in industry. Chairman of the 
Japan Society since September 1978, Mr. 
Ingersoll has been a member of many 
international business committees and 
councils, including the Advisory Council 
on US-Japan Economic Relations and the 
Emergency Committee for American 
Trade. He is also deputy chairman of the 
board of trustees of the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Ushiba, a graduate of the Faculty 
of Law of Tokyo Imperial University, 


June 25 


entered the Foreign Service in 1932. He 
has served in various capacities abroad 
and in Tokyo, including Ambassador to 
Canada (1961-64), Vice Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (1967-70) , and Ambassa- 
dor to the United States (1970-73). Mr. 
Ushiba was named State Minister for Ex- 
ternal Economic Relations in November 
1977. He has served as Ambassador for 
the Multilateral Trade Negotiations since 
December 1978. 


NOTE: The statement was released in Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Tokyo, Japan 
Toast at the State Dinner. June 25, 1979 

Your Majesty, you do my country and 
the American people great honor by re- 
ceiving me, my wife, and my party to this 
beautiful room. There is a strong sense of 
history here: the history of your ancestors 
as Emperors of Japan stretching back to 
the very beginning of the nation; the his- 
tory of Japan’s development as a nation 
with great world influence, that began 
with the reign of your grandfather; and, 
the history of relations between Japan 
and the United States, reaching back to 
the visit of Commodore Perry in 1853. 

We are proud to be part of this great 
flow of history, to build on the exchange 
of visits begun in 1974 by President Ford 
and continued during your Majesty’s 
memorable trip to the United States in 
1975. 

The American people still remember 
fondly the warmth and the friendship of 
your visit with us. The past century and a 
quarter has seen the relationship between 
our two countries and between the 
peoples grow to be as busy and as close as 
between any two nations on Earth. To- 
gether we have developed a combination 
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of unmatched productivity and economic 
strength and a strong shared devotion to 
the ideals of freedom, democracy, and the 
betterment of mankind. 

Our relationship has seen times of great 
trouble and tragedy. But the close part- 
nership we have forged in the last genera- 
tion, in the Pacific region and around the 
world, amply justifies the common vision 
of the Japanese and Americans who saw 
in the 19th century that the future of our 
two nations would inevitably be linked. 

Our achievements together over tl.e 
years—in trade, in education, in science, 
in culture, in sports, in the cause of peace 
and friendship among nations—are a 
triumph of determination and hard work. 

Your grandfather expressed that spirit 
eloquently in one of his poems. He said: 
“Even up a mountain peak which seems 
to reach the skies, we dare to say for him 
whose will is set on climbing it, there is a 
way.” 

We have much to learn from you. 
You’ve succeeded in preserving the best 
of your own traditions while harnessing 
the opportunities offered by change. 
You’ve maintained a sense of community 
bonds, the closeness of families, a special 
grace and civility and gentleness in your 
relations with each other despite the noise 
and the pressures of an industrial society. 
You’ve preserved the special Japanese 
ability to create and discover delicate 
beauty and harmony in every aspect of 
life, from the simplest, most natural 
things, to great architectural structures. 

At the same time, you’ve grown to be 
an economic super power. You’ve har- 
nessed the ingenuity and the creativity 
and energy of your people to gain the 
fruits of industry, technology, productiv- 
ity, vigorous trade, prosperity, 
growth. 


and 


Most important to Americans, you’ve 
achieved all of this in one of the most 
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open, democratic, free societies on Earth. 
You’ve found a harmony between the 
dignity and worth of each individual hu- 
man being and the responsibilities of 
shared effort and common purposes that 
a democracy demands. 

We live in a world of rapid, sometimes 
bewildering change. People in many na- 
tions are struggling to preserve the values 
of their cultures and their traditions 
while they meet the complex challenges 
of development and growth. Japan offers 
a model of hope from which all nations 
can learn. 

Your Majesty, I understand that at the 
beginning of each year you plant a tiny 
rice seedling as a symbol of your hope 
that your people will enjoy a bountiful 
future. I am a farmer. I know about the 
hard work, the attention, the care that 
successful crops require. I share your 
faith that working together, both our 
peoples can enjoy a more hopeful, more 
prosperous future, and that together with 
our allies and our friends who meet with 
us this week, we can do much to spread 
the blessings of prosperity and peace to 
disadvantaged peoples around the world. 

During the next few days, leaders of 
ereat nations will represent the industrial 
democracies at the economic summit. It 
would be easy to focus only on the magni- 
tude of the challenges we face in energy, 
in our own economies, in helping to meet 
the needs of the developing nations, in 
working together to build a more secure 
and a peaceful world. But I also think 
about the tremendous resources of our 
seven nations; the resources of our econ- 
omies, the strongest, most vital, most dy- 
namic in the world; the resources of our 
farmland and agricultural systems, the 
most productive on this Earth; our 
achievements in technology and science, 
in which we are unequaled; and the re- 
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sources of our centers of learning and 
education and research, which attract 
students from almost every land; most of 
all, I think of the resources of the spirit 
of the more than one-half billion free 
people in the major industrial democra- 
cies. I think of the strength of the ideals 
of freedom and individual dignity that 
our nations embody, ideals that still exert 
an almost magnetic attraction to disad- 
vantaged people all over the Earth. 

I have no doubt that together we have 
the resources, the skill, and the dedication 
to assure that people everywhere can be 
adequately fed; that our factories and 
farms and homes can draw on abundant, 
secure sources of energy; that the pros- 
perity so many of us have enjoyed can be 
shared by others for whom life is little 
more than the struggle to survive from 
day to day. I’m confident that together 
we can build a world in which all peo- 
ples can live in peace. 

Drawing upon the strength and the 
flow of history uniting our two nations, 
we shall together reach the goal that Your 
Majesty set in a poem you wrote for the 
new year nearly 40 years ago, and you 
said then: 

“We pray for the time to come 

When East, West and all 

Making friends with one another 

Will share in a prosperous future.” 

Your Majesty, with this goal in mind, 
I offer a toast to the health and well- 
being of Your Imperial Majesty, your 
family, the great people of Japan, and the 
harmony and friendship which binds us 
all together. 

NOTE: President Carter spoke at 9:02 p.m. in 
the Bright Abundance Hall at the Imperial 


Palace in response to a toast by Emperor 
Hirohito. 

Earlier in the afternoon, the President vis- 
ited the Meiji Shrine and the nearby Iris 
Gardens. 


Tokyo, Japan 


Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
June 26, 1979 


Q. While we are waiting, can you tell 
us anything about how the talks are 
going? 

Tue Present. They couldn’t be bet- 
ter. Most of our serious difficulties were 
discussed and basically resolved back in 
May, when Prime Minister Ohira came 
to the United States and then when Am- 
bassador Strauss came here. So we have 
been planning for the summit, talking 
ing about energy, refugees, and discuss- 
ing international matters that are of 
mutual interest to us. 

Q. Mr. President, do you feel you have 
made any progress on the refugee issue? 

THE PresIpENT. Yes, I think so. What 
we want to do, obviously, is to get the 
entire world to participate in the accept- 
ance of the refugees and the financing of 
the very expensive programs and, also, 
to get the world to induce the Vietnam- 
ese to change their policy, to cut down on 
the large numbers who are having to 
leave Vietnam. But the more nations 
who become interested and who join in 
the effort makes it possible to solve both 
these problems—to stop the problem at 
the source, and also to accommodate 
those who have already left. 

Q. Mr. President, did Prime Ministe1 
Ohira give any indication what Japan can 
do? 

Tue Presiwent. I think it is better to 
let him speak for Japan. 

Q. Did you have any discussions on 
U.S.-Soviet relations? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. I gave the Japa- 
nese leaders a report on the Vienna con- 
ference, on the elements of SALT II, some 
of the prospects for the future. This was 
part of the discussion today. 

Q. Did they indicate to you any con- 
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cern over U.S. presence in North Asia or 
in Asian countries? 

THE Preswent. Not concern. I think 
our intentions and their desires 
compatible. 

Q. They are not concerned about our 
maintaining our presence here? 

Tue Preswent. As I say, I think our 
intentions and desires are compatible. 

Q. Mr. President, is there anything 
more that the United States can do about 
the refugees? 

TuHeE Present. Well, of all the refu- 
gees who leave Southeast Asia now, we 
are taking about 70 percent of them. We 
have already committed to take 7,000 per 
year. We have already accepted—I mean 
a month. And we have already taken 
about 200,000. What we want now is to 
increase what we are doing, but to get 
many other nations to join in with us. 

Q. Do you think you will discuss this 
at the summit meeting? 

THE Presipent. Yes. 

Q. Do you think there will be some 
specific proposal to come out of the sum- 
mit meeting? 

Tue Presivenr. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us any indication what 
that might be? 

THE Presivent. No, I can’t speak for 
anybody except ourselves. 

Q. But you will have specific proposals 
to put forward at the summit? 

Tue Presivent. Yes. 

Q. Mr. President, will you make any 
direct approach to Hanoi on this? 

Tue Present. That is a continuing 
effort. 


are 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 
1:30 p.m. outside the U.S. Ambassador’s resi- 
dence. As printed above, the item follows the 
press release. 

Following his remarks, the President went 
inside to meet with former Japanese Prime 
Minister Takeo Fukuda. 

Earlier in the day, the President and Prime 
Minister Ohira and members of their delega- 
tions met at Yoshida Villa in the town of Oiso. 
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Tokyo, Japan 


Remarks at a Reception With Members of the 
Japanese Diet. June 26,1979 


Speaker Nadao, President Yasui, distin- 
guished Members of the Japanese Diet, 
other guests: 

It’s a great honor for me and my wife 
to be here with you. 

First of all, let me thank those among 
you who were here 4 years ago when I 
visited in May of 1975, who welcomed 
me when I was beginning my own cam- 
paign for President of the United States. 
At that time you gave me a much better 
welcome than I was getting in my own 
country. [Laughter] 

As I stated yesterday, no other two 
legislative bodies in the world exchange 
more visits than do the Members of the 
Diet of Japan and the Members of the 
Congress of the United States. It is very 
reassuring and gratifying to me as Presi- 
dent of our country to know that two 
great democracies are bound together 
through our people, through the heads 
of state, and through the great demo- 
cratically elected congresses. 

This strength, derived from friendship 
and close consultation, permits our coun- 
tries to bear the burdens of responsibil- 
ity and the great wonderful opportunities 
of a better life in the future. My con- 
versations with your Prime Minister and 
other officials today in Oiso, at what can 
be known in our country as a shrine of 
peace, were very productive and typical 
of the frank discussions which have 
bound our nations together through years 
of trial and years of achievement. 

The economic achievements of Japan 
and the beneficent political influence of 
Japan throughout the world are a legiti- 
mate source of admiration for all other 
people. This great achievement of yours, 
which has aroused admiration, is closely 
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bound with the friendship and the quiet 
gentleness which makes visiting here in 
your beautiful country such a pleasure 
for us. > 

Tomorrow I will go to Shimoda, where 
the interrelationship between our coun- 
tries began, and my wife will then visit 
Kyoto, the more ancient capital of your 
beautiful country. This will give us an 
additional opportunity to let the people 
of Japan know how dearly we cherish the 
friendship which binds us together, pro- 
viding a sense of strength as we deal with 
bilateral questions, as we improve the 
quality of life and the peace and stability 
of the Pacific region, as we favorably im- 
press upon other nations the influence of 
our two countries throughout the world. 

On behalf of 220 million Americans, I 
want to say to you Members of the great 
Diet of Japan, thank you for this partner- 
ship, thank you from the bottom of our 
heart for your friendship. 

To the great people of Japan, to the 
friendship that binds us together, to peace 
throughout the world. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:40 p.m. at 
the residence of Hirokichi Nadao, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. In his opening 


remarks, he also referred to Ken Yasui, Speaker 
of the House of Councillors. 

Following the reception, the President went 
to the National Theater for a Kabuki perform- 
ance. 


Shimoda, Japan 


Question-and-Answer Session at a Town 


Meeting. June 27,1979 


THE Preswent. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Mayor and distinguished citizens of 
Shimoda. My wife and I and my daugh- 
ter, Amy, have been touched by the 
warmth of your welcome. 

I have already had the honor of an 
audience with your Emperor, and I have 
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had very productive meetings with your 
Prime Minister Ohira, but I especially 
wanted to come to this historic city. 

Shimoda is where our friendship first 
took root and flowered. A century and a 
quarter ago when our relationship began, 
Japan was a feudal society on the verge 
of social revolution. The United States 
was edging toward a war between the 
States over the issue of slavery. Neither of 
us has devised a perfect political system 
since then, but we share a fundamental 
belief in freedom and in democracy. 

As free people, we share common chal- 
lenges as well. None is more important to- 
day than the energy crisis. Our planet is 
not producing enough oil to meet all our 
demands. The industrialized nations like 
the United States and Japan must face 
this challenge together, rather than com- 
peting with one another for every avail- 
able barrel of oil regardless of price. 

Energy is the principal subject of the 
summit meeting your country is hosting 
this week for the leaders of the major in- 
dustrialized nations. Together we must 
restrain and reduce our imports. To- 
gether we must reduce waste and conserve 
our precious energy supplies. Together we 
must find ways to explore and to develop 
alternate energy supplies and new tech- 
nologies of solar power and synthetic 
fuels. 

This is a great opportunity as well as a 
challenge. Each of us must make painful 
adjustments in our society and some sacri- 
fices in our daily lives. No one ever prom- 
ised us that freedom would be easy or that 
democracy can be preserved without 
effort or without sacrifice 

All nations can learn from the example 
of the Japanese people in grappling with 
the complex challenges of development 
and of change. You've built your nation 
into an economic super power, but you’ve 
preserved the grace and the humanity and 
the beauty of Japanese society. 
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Your Emperor made a wise statement 
to leaders in a poem he wrote in 1966. 
He said, “Would that the wise voice of 
the man in the street spoke daily to guide 
us in the performance of our duties.” 

I have learned a great deal from the 
citizens of my country attending town 
meetings such as this one. In the same 
way, I would like to learn from your own 
wisdom and your own experience. I will 
take your questions now, with great 
pleasure. 


VISIT TO SHIMODA 


Q. I am sorry, I don’t think I’m a good 
questioner. Mr. President, I understand 
you went to a yakitori restaurant last 
night. 

Tue Presivent. Yes. 


Q. I watched that on TV, and I felt 
you very close to us. We speak of the good 
intentions—at the yakitori restaurant, 
that sort of place I believe you can always 
get an impression of the true feelings of 
the people. What I would like to ask is 
the following: Why did you choose 
Shimoda for your town meeting? The 
friendship treaty between Japan and the 
United States was first concluded here in 
Shimoda, and there is the exchange of 
the Instruments of Ratification was con- 
ducted. Gyokusen-Ji, the place you will 
be visiting today; there you'll find five 
tombs of Americans, and I believe I can 
get your true thoughts here. 





So, I would like to have your views on 
why you chose Shimoda for a town 
meeting. 

Tue Presipent. Thank you very much 
for this excellent question. 

I was here in Japan 4 years ago, before 
I was a famous man, and when I had an 
opportunity to meet many people in 
Japan in a free and friendly way. Last 
night, without notice to the Japanese 
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security, we went to a private restaurant, 
the same restaurant that I visited 4 
years ago, and there we found a friend- 
ship and warmth and exchange of ideas 
so valuable to me as one of the leaders 
of a great country in the world. 


We wanted to have an opportunity to 
hear questions directly and to meet with 
other members of the Japanese commu- 
nity outside of Tokyo, and the obvious 
place to me was Shimoda, where the good 
relationship between your country and 
ours first began more than 100 years ago. 

We felt that in Shimoda there was a 
good historical base for interest in the 
United States, and that perhaps more 
than the average Japanese community, 
you’ve studied about our own Nation and 
you would have questions to ask, and you 
would not be fearful to ask frank and 
freely what questions actually concerned 
you. 

So, because of the historical relation- 
ship many years between us and because 
we hope that you’ll ask very frank and 
free questions was the reason that I 
decided to come to Shimoda. The friend- 
ship between our two countries is very 
important to me, and I look forward to 
having questions now from a group who 
are very interested in our country and 
who, I think, would be representative of 
interested Japanese throughout your great 
country. 

ATHLETICS 


Q. What sorts of games did you play 
when you were small? And looking at the 
games children nowadays play in the 
United States, how would you compare 
the games; and what are your thoughts? 

Tue Present. When I was a child, 
I played baseball, which Japanese play 
extremely well, as demonstrated by your 
great Mr. Oh, whom I met day before 
yesterday. I also played basketball. I lived 
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on a farm. I liked to fish and to wander in 
the woods and streams. 

I think the Americans have still main- 
tained this great interest in sports. This 
morning, quite early, my wife and Amy 
and I were in swimming about 6 o’clock, 
and we run every day to stay in good 
physical condition. 

My own belief is that the modern-day 
American young person is a better ath- 
lete than they were when I was a child. 
The standard of sports is higher, the com- 
petition is greater, and I think one of the 
new sports that has come to our country 
is soccer or international football. This is 
a very popular sport now in our country. 
It was hardly known when I was a child. 

I think one of the greatest things that 
people can do in Japan or the United 
States is to stay in good physical condi- 
tion by participating in competitive 
sports. And I’m glad even at the ancient 
age of almost 55, I’m still able to partici- 
pate in athletics and sports. 


FAMILY LIFE 


Q. I’m a housewife and therefore don’t 
really know much about difficult prob- 
lems. I would like to ask a question about 
households. 


I have three daughters. When they 
were small, my husband didn’t look after 
them too well. Now that they have grown 
up—and the one in the middle is 11 
years old, the same as Amy—and these 
daughters, after supper, they would add to 
the very warm atmosphere at home. We 
have very good rapport. And my husband 
seems to be very happy being surrounded 
by three daughters all the time. 

I read in some article, I understand 
President Carter said that one of the most 
important women for you is Amy. I’m 
sure Amy will be getting married some 
years from now. Then I wonder if you'll 


feel you want to keep Amy close to 
you—{laughter|—will not want her to go 
away to someone else. How do you feel? 

THE PRESIDENT. You were much more 
fortunate than I much earlier. My first 
three children were boys, and my wife 
and I were married 21 years before Amy 
came along. She’s very close to us and we 
would like to keep her at home, of course. 
However, I think in a few more years, I 
hope at least 7 or 8 more years, I hope 
that Amy will find a good young man and 
get married and move away. We would 
obviously like for her to visit us often after 
she does so. 

We have a very close family. We now 
have three grandchildren, two grandsons 
and a baby granddaughter who was born 
just a few months ago. So, I think the 
closeness of families is very important in 
the lives of every person. 

One of the great things that Americans 
admire about Japanese is the very close- 
knit family and community relationships 
you enjoy in spite of a very great techno- 
logical change that you’ve accommo- 
dated in your own lives. We have many 
things to learn from you, and I think 
that’s one of the most admirable charac- 
teristics that we admire about the Jap- 
anese society, your strong families. 


ROLE OF JAPANESE YOUTH 


Q. Mr. President, I’m a student at— 
[inaudible|—Senior High School. [’m 
very happy to see you. I’ve been looking 
forward to talking with you today. This 
is a marvelous opportunity. I want to ask 
you many questions, but as time is lim- 
ited, I will ask you only one. However, 
before the question: I read your book, 
“Why Not the Best?”, and I was very 
much impressed by it. Here I have your 


books. I brought them through very tight 
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guard at the entrance, so please give me 
your signature later. 

I know you, like us, try to do your best, 
and so do I. I think we, the young peo- 
ple, must always try to do our best, like 
you. So, the question, Mr. President: 
What do you most expect young Jap- 
anese people to do for world peace? 
Please give me your frank opinion. 

Tue, Presipwent. Thank you very 
much, 

I might say, first of all, that your 
English is perfect, and I want to con- 
gratulate you already on doing such a 
superb job. You’ve obviously done your 
best in your study of our language. One 
of the things that you could do in the 
future is to be a professional interpreter 
at the United Nations. [Laughter] 

It’s very important for young people 
of this age to learn about other people 
and learn about other nations on Earth. 
There is a genuine worldwide hunger, in 
my opinion, for friendship, for under- 
standing, and for peace. 

One of the responsibilities of the lead- 
ers of nations, like my own and like yours, 
is to search for better degrees of under- 
standing. Not much more than a week 
ago, I was in Vienna, Austria, meeting 
with President Brezhnev and other lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union to search for 
ways to control nuclear weapons and to 
have peace and friendship between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

Beginning tomorrow, I will be meet- 
ing with leaders from Japan, from Can- 
ada, Great Britain, from Germany, 
France, Italy, and from the European 
Community, searching for ways for us 
to have better understanding. It’s a mis- 
take, however, for young people like you 
or for average citizens like those who live 
in Shimoda to leave this responsibility 
only to elected leaders. It’s very impor- 
tant for you to study and to learn about 
others and to encourage your own lead- 
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ers to explore not for war, but for peace, 
not for subjugation of citizens, but for 
freedom. And the very wonderful democ- 
racy that you enjoy gives us a chance to 
learn about others in an unrestricted 
way. A free press is also very important. 

I hope sometimes you can come to the 
United States to visit us. If you come 
while I’m still President, we would love 
to have you come to the White House to 
see my family personally. 

Also, I would like to—{applause] 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 





Tue Present. If you will bring your 
books up here, I will be glad to sign them 
when I get through, okay? 


PRESIDENT’S CHILDHOOD 


Q. President Carter, when you were a 
child, what sort of strongest reminiscence 
do you have? What do you recall the most 
of your childhood? 

Tue Presipent. I think the strongest 
memory I have is the closeness of my fam- 
ily. I lived on a farm and we had a life- 
style much more similar to what it was 
2,000 years ago than what it is today. We 
worked in the fields together, and we trav- 
eled very little. I always knew that my 
mother and father were near, and we were 
very closely bound together. We had very 
little contact with the outside world. 
Later, of course, with the modern techno- 
logical age, with television, telephones, 
with travel by all people, the family struc- 
ture became much less close together. And 
I would say that’s the most vivid memory 
of my youth. 

Also, I lived in the fields and on the 
farm, in the woods, along the streams. 
And when I’m now in the White House 
in Washington, my greatest hunger is to 
be alone, away from security, away from 
the press, and to be in the fields and the 
woods again. Maybe after I am no longer 
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President, I’ll have this chance, but we 
want to keep a strong family in any 
circumstances. 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN REFUGEES 


Q. Let me ask you a rather serious 
question. With the slogan of rectifying the 
united society after Vietnam war and the 
Watergate, you came to the White House 
as the first President from the South after 
the Civil War. What I was most interested 
was that you have advocated human 
rights on the diplomatic front and also 
zero budget for domestic budget. You’ve 
also sent letters to Sakharov in the Soviet 
Union, and you have also seriously worked 
for the Agreement of Helsinki. At the 
same time, you have with unfailing belief 
of democracy been working vis-a-vis Nica- 
ragua and Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, and I 
would like to express my full respect to 
you. 

Now, today we are faced with energy 
and other important problems. As the 
leader of the democratic world on ques- 
tions of assistance to less developed coun- 
tries, on questions of Vietnamese refugees, 
I hope you will play an even greater role. 
And I wonder if I could have some of your 
views on these questions. 

THE Preswwent. The people of Japan 
and the people of the United States enjoy 
great privileges of freedom and democ- 
racy which others do not enjoy. My own 
belief is that we should take a bold stand 
in encouraging the basic human rights of 
freedom and liberty and proper attention 
to the worth of each individual human be- 
ing no matter how powerful or weak, no 
matter how rich or poor, no matter how 
influential or well recognized they might 
be. I have tried to let the United States 
be one of the leading lights of the en- 
hancement of human rights throughout 
the world. 
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I have already met twice with Prime 
Minister Ohira and other leaders of 
Japan to explore ways to alleviate the 
present intense problem of the tens of 
thousands of refugees who are coming out 
of Vietnam because of oppressive policies 
of the Vietnam Government. 

Of all the refugees who now leave Asia, 
the United States receives about 70 per- 
cent of them, and we also provide very 
heavily financial resources for the United 
Nations and for others who attempt to 
deal with this increasing problem. Japan 
has been very generous in financial con- 
tributions, but because of the homogene- 
ous nature of your own society, Japan has 
not yet decided to receive very many of 
the Vietnam refugees. 

With the other Western democratic 
leaders, this will be the number two item 
on the agenda, along with energy the 
most important thing we will discuss. I 
hope that the United Nations will very 
quickly arouse interest among all 150 na- 
tions on Earth to receive a large number 
or a small number of the refugees and that 
all of us might focus our criticism or in- 
fluence on Vietnam to relieve this grow- 
ing problem at its source. 

I think the humane treatment of these 
refugees is a major responsibility for me 
as President. We have been taking about 
7,000 per month. We have already re- 
ceived 220,000 of the refugees from Viet- 
nam and Southeast Asia. We are prepared 
to take even more, and I will be joining 
in with Prime Minister Ohira and others 
to make this a worldwide effort to allevi- 
ate this very serious human problem. 

Thank you for your very good question. 


PRESIDENT S EDUCATION 


Q. My name is Matsaki Imati. I’m a 
ninth grader. When you were in junior 
high school, I wonder if you’ve ever been 
scolded by your teacher and what sort of 
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memory do you have, and what sort of 
dream did you have in those days? 

THE PresIpDENT. I have not only been 
scolded by my teacher, I have been se- 
verely punished by my teacher with a 
paddle, which did not hurt me perma- 
nently. Perhaps one of the reasons that 
I ultimately became President was be- 
cause my teachers were very strict and 
encouraged me to abide by the rules of 
the school and also inspired me to study 
harder. 

I think the primary goal that I had in 
mind when I was a ninth grader was to 
be a student at the United States Naval 
Academy and to be a naval officer. My 
own family has been in the United States 
for more than 300 years, and neither my 
father nor his father, nor any of his an- 
cestors had ever finished high school and 
gone to college. And I felt that because 
of the Government opportunity at the 
military school, the Naval Academy, that 
I would have a chance for the first time 
to get a college education and also to 
serve in the U.S. Navy. 

I did finally go to the Naval Academy, 
was in the Navy for 11 years, was a sub- 
marine officer, then resigned to go into 
public service, eventually, and became 
President. So, I think the ambition to get 
a better education was my major one as 
a ninth grader. 

I received scolding and punishment 
when I was not a good young boy. I don’t 
think the scolding and the punishment 
and the discipline hurt me at all. 


U.S.-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, in this city where 
Commodore Perry and Harris, who 
opened up the friendly relations between 
the two countries, you visited this town 
on account of that historic background. 


At the same time in this city of Shimoda, 
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at that time those two distinguished 
American citizens, Perry and Harris, we 
learned what was happening in the world 
from these two distinguished Americans, 
and as a result, we decided to open our 
country and conclude relations, friend- 
ship with the United States, even during 
the ban put on by the then Bakufu Sho- 
gunate. 

Do you know of 
incident? 

Tue Preswenr. Yes, I’ve studied this 
when I was a student, and in preparation 
for coming to Shimoda, I have studied 
even more. 

Q. So, today you are visiting Gyokusen- 
Ji Temple at the entrance of that. We 
always think about those two distin- 
guished American citizens as well as 
Shoin Yoshida, who also made a great 
contribution to the opening of our coun- 
try at that particular time. 

If circumstances permit, I hope you 
will slow down your car and pay respects 
to the great Shoin Yoshida. If you are 
kind enough to do that, Dr. Yoshida and 
other distinguished ancestors of ours will 
feel very happy thinking about the even 
closer relations we enjoy with the Ameri- 
cans, I think they will enjoy beneath their 
eraveyard. 


this particular 


I sincerely hope that you do that and 
pay respect to those great ancestors as 
well. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. The point 
you’ve made is very good. It would be a 
mistake for Americans to forget about the 
reception given to the American officials, 
Perry and Harris, by the people of Japan. 
We recognize how difficult this was 120 
years or more ago, and I want to express 
my thanks on behalf of the American 
people for the friendship and hospitality 
and openness that was offered to the 
world by Japan at that time, under the 
most difficult circumstances. And you’re 
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absolutely right, it’s not equitable to 
honor Perry and Harris and to forget 
about Mr. Yoshida and other Japanese 
leaders who made the great progress be- 
tween our two nations possible. 

Thank you for this reminder. It’s very 
well that you have done so. 


EDUCATION 


Q. Welcome, Mr. President. My uncle 
of my husband visited the U.S. when he 
was 17, and he still lives in Chicago. He’s 
now 84. Three years ago, that particular 
uncle visited Japan, and at that time he 
mentioned that the new President is Mr. 
Carter, and I am very, very happy that 
I personally am able to see you like we 
do now. 

At this moment, we have two children, 
one kindergarten pupil, the other going 
to primary school. In your household, 
President Carter, what kind of practices 
and hope do you express for educating 
and training your children, including 
Amy? 

THE PRreEsIDENT. My children and Amy 
have always attended the public schools, 
both when I was in Plains, Georgia, the 
little town where we grew up; when I 
was Governor of Georgia, living in At- 
lanta, the capital city of that State; and 
now in Washington, D.C., while I’m 
being President. 

In addition to the regular classroom 
opportunities, Amy goes to a class at the 
local university for specialized training, 
and she also studies violin under the great 
leadership of a Japanese master. We 
have enjoyed yesterday, for instance, a 
violin class that Amy attended with sev- 
eral other Japanese children. 

I think in addition to that, we provide 
Amy with an opportunity to travel. She’s 
here with us this morning, and she learns 
about other countries and other people 
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because of my own experiences. I might 
point out very quickly that a father or 
mother does not have to be President of 
the United States to provide young chil- 
dren with an opportunity to learn more 
about the world. 

She also learns, of course, from tele- 
vision, and from the reading which she 
does every day. Most of the time when 
you see Amy, except when she’s very 
active, she’ll have a book in her hand and 
reading on her own initiative. And I think 
this combination of school work, family 
travel, in the home reading and broaden- 
ing one’s life through violin or piano les- 
sons is all a very good combination for 
education. 


Thank you very much for letting me 
tell about my favorite daughter. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Q. One year from last, we received a 
student from the State of New York and 
had him stay in my house. So, I feel very 
intimate with the Americans. 

A few days ago, a well-known actor, 
John Wayne, passed away. According to 
what I’ve heard, he is one of the repre- 
sentatives of great Americans. What he 
didn’t like, according to the newspaper, 
was the colored people. You have well- 
developed democracy in your society. 
Still, currently, many people, including 
the educated people, may have some mis- 
understanding about the color of the 
people. In some regions of your country, 
even the overt form of segregation is prac- 
ticed, as I was told. What do you think 
about such practices? 

If, Mr. President, if you are not mar- 
ried—suppose you are not married and 
suppose you fall in love with a colored 
girl, what would you do? Would you 
marry her without any resistance? 

Tue Present. Thank you very much. 
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There has been a time in our country 
when there was a great official and un- 
official discrimination against black 
people and others, other people of color. 
Even 25 years ago, this was prevalent in 
the southern part of the United States 
where I lived. This was something in- 
herited from the early years of our Nation, 
when slavery was part of our societal 
structure and was approved by the laws 
of our Nation. 

It was very difficult for us to make this 
change. But it was one of the most won- 
derful changes that has taken place in 
our own Nation, and I hope that what we 
have accomplished in the United States 
in the last 25 years will be an inspiration 
to others where racial discrimination is 
still practiced. 

I can’t say that this attitude has been 
completely removed from the hearts of 
our people, but we have made great prog- 
ress. As far as intermarriages are con- 
cerned, I’ve never been in love with any 
other woman except my wife, but I would 
hope that in the true spirit of equality and 
in an absence of racial prejudice, that I 
would not let the color of a woman’s skin 
interfere with my love for her if I felt 
that way—and marriage, of course, would 
be part of that relationship if the circum- 
stances should permit. 

I hope my wife will forgive my answer- 
ing the question this way. It is a hypothe- 
tical question, Rosalynn, and I have no 
intention to leave you for another woman. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I like the U.S. more because of your 
answer. 

Tue Present. I might add that we 
still have our problems, and we don’t 
claim to be a perfect society. You have a 
very homogeneous society in Japan with 
very little differences among races. Our 
country is a nation of people who come 
from every country on Earth. Ours is a 
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nation of immigrants. Ours is a nation of 
refugees. We have hundreds and hun- 
dreds of different languages spoken in our 
country, but we are bound together with 
a common purpose under a democratic 
structure of government based on human 
freedom. And it makes it difficult for us 
in some ways, but I think it gives strength 
to our Nation, because this diversity of 
background and heritage and language 
and interest and history can be melded 
together in such a good way as it presently 
is in our Nation. 

We are not perfect. But we are making 
progress. 


U.S. AGRICULTURE 


Q. I am 78 years old. Mr. President, it 
is indeed a great honor beyond any 2x- 
pectation to have this opportunity of 
meeting you and exchange views with 
you. I will carry that to my posterity, and 
I certainly welcome Mrs. Carter, as well 
as your daughter. It is a great honor for 
citizens of Shimoda to receive you. This 
will clearly tell us the great benefit of the 
free and democratic society. 

I would like to ask, Mr. President, as 
one—I’m talking about you—who was 
brought up in the farms, what do you 
produce in your farm at the present time? 

Tue Presiwent. My State produces 
more peanuts than any other two States 
in the Nation, and on my own farm, this 
is the number one crop. We also produce 
on our farms, cotton, corn, swine, cattle. 
In the past, we’ve produced poultry— 
chickens—and we produce all kinds of 
feed grains, some oats, wheat, barley, and 
rye. 

We have pine forests. We produce 
timber on our land. It’s fairly typical of a 
farm for my own State of Georgia. We 
have about 60 inches of rain each year, 
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almost two meters of rain each year. We 
do some irrigating, and near my farm, 
but not on my farm, are produced other 
crops like vegetables and tobacco, but 
most of the crops produced on my farm 
are very large fields and the crops that I 
have enumerated to you. 

I might point out that we are very 
proud of the sale of American farm prod- 
ucts to Japan. I forgot to mention that we 
also produce soybeans on our farm. As a 
matter of fact, there are more acres of 
land in the United States which produce 
food for the Japanese than there is land 
in Japan which produces food for Japa- 
nese. So, we are very proud of an oppor- 
tunity to sell you our farm products, and 
it gives a great opportunity for trade back 
and forth between our nations. 

Thank you very much tor letting me 
talk about my favorite subject of farming. 


FAMILY LIFE 


Q. Welcome, Mr. President, to the city 
of Shimoda. I am the mother of a first 
grader, as well as a year and a half girl. 
This is a very friendly atmosphere. I 
really enjoy talking to you, Mr. President. 

I would like to ask you, sir, for a young 
mother like me, who has responsibility for 
the next generation, as a mother—you are 
a father, of course, Mr. President—but for 
a mother, what do you expect us mothers 
to do for the next generation? That is my 
question, Mr. President. 

THE Present. In a day of women’s 
liberation, it’s getting more difficult to 
distinguish between the responsibilities of 
women and men. My wife gives me advice 
on matters of a broad range. She shares 
the responsibilities with me, both for my 
business affairs and also political affairs, 
and so she and I have an equal partner- 
ship which I think is very typical of Amer- 
ican life. 
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My own impression in being here in 
Shimoda and listening to the questions 
thus far is of the intense interest of this 
community and Japanese people in gen- 
eral in the family and the growth of chil- 
dren and the cohesion of the family struc- 
ture. I think to provide support for a hus- 
band, to share his burdens and responsi- 
bilities and achievements, to keep a stable 
family group, to accommodate the varied 
interests and characteristics of children, to 
give them a better life and a better oppor- 
tunity than we ourselves had when we 
were growing up, to try to acquaint them 
with the outside world and the principles 
of a good life—those are things which are 
obvious to me as a father. I’m sure they’re 
obvious to you as a mother. 

But ultimately, a nation’s strength rests 
very heavily on the strength of individual 
families and individual communities. 
That’s the root of our progress and the 
root of the stability of life which lets us 
accommodate and overcome serious prob- 
lems and obstacles. That’s one of the rea- 
sons Japan has made such great progress; 
that’s one of the reasons that you are one 
of the greatest nations on Earth, the 
strong family. 


U.S. TRADE WITH JAPAN 


Q. It is indeed a great honor to be able 
to see you, Mr. President. 

I am with a farming family; P’'m 25 
years old, producing the Japanese tanger- 
ine, oranges. 

In Japan, at this moment, we have 
the import agriculture products such as 
oranges. As a result of the development of 
the agricultural products import, we tan- 
gerine producers are having hard times 
because of the import of oranges and 
other agricultural products from the U.S. 
So, in this connection, I would like to 
have your thinking about this. 
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And on top of that, if I get unem- 
ployed, can I be employed on your farm 
in the U.S.? What would be the wages? 
Will that be enough to support myself, 
my wife, and my children? I will be 
happy to be employed by you with that 
wage, Mr. President. 

THE PReEsIDENT. First of all, let me say 
that we are very careful in our export pol- 
icies toward Japan to have a minimum 
disruption of the market for your own 
products. 

We actually sell to Japan very little 
citrus products, including oranges and 
tangerines, grapefruit, lemons. You have 
a total production of 3% million tons of 
citrus products within Japan itself. 

The present target which has been ne- 
gotiated between Japan and the United 
States says that by 1983 the American 
citrus sales to Japan would be not much 
more than 2 percent of the total that you 
produce here in your own country. And 
we are trying to focus the sale of American 
citrus to Japan during the months when 
your own production is least, I believe in 
June, July, and August. 

So, we have to have some markets for 
our products in Japan in order to pur- 
chase the tremendous amount of products 
that we buy from your factories. But in 
negotiating these agreements, we try to 
keep the disruption of your products 
very minimally. I think the amount of 
citrus that is being sold or will be sold in 
Japan from the United States has been 
greatly exaggerated. 

I don’t operate my farm now. When I 
became President, I wanted to break 
away from any direct relationship with 
business. So, I rent my farm to others for 
a fixed amount per year. My own belief 
is that you will be much more prosperous 
in Japan growing superb tangerines than 
you would to come to my very poor farm 
in Georgia and to produce peanuts. 
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LIONS CLUBS 


Q. Mr. President, I’m a charter mem- 
ber of the Shimoda Lions Club. I over- 
heard that you are one of the members of 
the Lions Club. Since you have assumed 
your office, have you been there regularly 
attending the club meetings, or are there 
other activities that you engage in? 

In Japan, there is a saying, namely, 
that if you do it once, you will do it twice. 
So, I hope that you will win your election 
next year and come back to Shimoda very 
much. 

THe Preswent. Thank you very 
much, I'll remember your good wishes 
very carefully and with gratitude. 

My father was a charter member of the 
Plains Lions Club. When I resigned from 
the Navy, I became a member the first 
week I was home. I later became Tail 
Twister, president of our Club, zone 
chairman, deputy district governor, ul- 
timately a district governor of the Lions 
Clubs in District 18—C, and chairman of 
all the Lions Clubs in Georgia, about 200 
of them. But the Lions Club meant a 
great deal to me, and it gave me a chance 
to learn about public service without 
holding public office. 

I do not attend the Lions Club now 
because of the duties of President and be- 
cause I represent also Kiwanians and Ro- 
tarians and others as well as Lions. But 
when I return to Plains after serving as 
President, I intend to be again an active 
member of the Plains Lions Club. 


PRESIDENTS CHILDHOOD 


Q. Mr. President, I am a pupil, a sixth 
grader, and I am 11 years old, as is Miss 
Amy. 

Mr. President, you are a great man to- 
day, but what kind of a child were you 
when you were growing up? 
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Tue Presivent. It’s hard for me to 
answer that question. 

I was mischieveous. My parents had 
to exert very good discipline on me, par- 
ticularly my father. I had to work very 
hard, but not any harder than the other 
members of my family. I played with 
neighbors, although living on an isolated 
farm, we didn’t have very many neigh- 
bors then. Most of my neighbors were 
black children who were my only friends 
when I was a little child. I went to school 
about 2% miles away in a tiny town 
called Plains, which has a total popula- 
tion of about 650 people then and now. 
Plains has not grown in the last 50 years. 

I had a good life as a child and was 
very close to my mother, father, and my 
brothers and sisters. I might say I had 
great opportunities to improve myself, as 
do you, and I was, I would say, a typical 
child with problems and achievements— 
some good, some bad. And I turned out 
to be President, because in our country, 
as in yours, there is no limit on what an 
individual human being can be, because 
our Government gives us freedom and be- 
cause in our society, each person has 
equal opportunity, and we look upon 
every person as a very valuable part of 
the Nation. 

So, that’s one of the great things about 
being in a democracy, in a free nation like 
you enjoy and that I enjoy, that no mat- 
ter what your background or how poor 
you might be at the beginning of your 
life, you can still have a chance to be a 
very influential person, either in politics 
or out of it. And no matter what your 
life might amount to at the end, it can 
still be a full and gratifying life. 

Thank you for letting me describe in 
a fumbling way my life as a child. It’s 
been a long time ago. It’s hard for me 
to remember all about it. 
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Q. President Carter, I am sure you re- 
spected your father. What sort of man 
was he? When you were a small child, 
what sort of thing did your father use to 
tell you? 

Tue Preswent. Until I was 13 years 
old, I was the only son in the family, and 
my father and I were very close. We 
worked in the same field, we hunted to- 
gether, fished together, walked in the 
woods together, went on short trips to- 
gether. 

My father was a very stern father in 
that when he spoke, I jumped. I didn’t 
disobey him. When I was an unruly child 
or when I hurt my sisters or did some- 
thing improper, my father would punish 
me for it. 

My father was a hard-working man, 
very honest. He died in 1953. My mother, 
who is 81 years old this year, is still liv- 
ing, and she was also a great influence 
in my family. My mother was a regis- 
tered nurse, and my father was a farmer. 
But both my parents were very important 
factors in my life and guided me, I think, 
in a proper way. 

I might say, I won’t have time to take 
another question, I don’t believe, but I 
would like to close by making these 
comments. 

This has been an exciting experience 
for me. I feel a warmth of friendship and 
good will from you that’s typical of the 
attitude of Japanese people toward Amer- 
icans. And it’s very exciting for me as 
President of a great country to have that 
sense of our partnership and our common 
views toward the basic elements of human 
life. 

We occupy positions of leadership in 
the world, and we have a great responsi- 
bility on us—not only Presidents, but 
fathers and mothers, those who grow tan- 
gerines, those who go to school to learn 
about how we can be a credit to our coun- 
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try in our own individual lives and our 
own individual achievements. 

Although many things change in a mod- 
ern world with jet airplanes and televi- 
sion, the most important things do not 
change—love in a family, honesty, friend- 
ship among people, a desire for peace, a 
respect for one another, the beauty of na- 
ture, the reaching for a better life for 
children than parents had—those kinds 
of things never change. And I’m very 
glad to be part of Shimoda today and to 
have your questions covering such a wide 
range of interest. 

I hope that through television, the peo- 
ple of Japan will see that what started 
here 125 years ago as the first little tiny 
seed of friendship between our two coun- 
tries has now grown into an enormous 
tree of very wonderful friendship that can 
be an inspiration to our own people and 
an inspiration to peace-loving and free- 
dom-loving people around the world. 

I’m very proud and thankful to be with 
you, and I thank you for a chance to let 
me hear from you and to let you hear my 
voice as a leader of a great nation visiting 
the people of another great nation. 

And now, I would like to make a pres- 
entation to your community, and I'd like 
for the mayor and other officials to come 
to the stage, if they will. 

While I’m here at the microphone, I 
would like to say that this is a plaque— 
I wrote some words very carefully on the 
plane coming over to Japan, and they’ve 
now been inscribed on this plaque—and 
I hope it will remind you of my visit with 
you. And now I'd like to go over and un- 
veil the plaque which you might keep in 
your own community. 

I might read it. It says, “Here in Shi- 
moda, friendship between the Japanese 
and the American people first took root 
and flowered. We have built together a 
lasting friendship based on trust and un- 
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derstanding. Our partnership offers hope 
that all peoples will one day learn to live 
together in brotherhood, prosperity and 
peace.” And it’s signed Jimmy Carter. 

Thank you very much. 

Mayor Aoki. We have just received 
this message commemorating the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Shimoda and also this is a 
replica that shall be kept in our minds 
forever. And I would like to thank you 
from the bottom of my heart, Mr. 
President. 

I would also like to take this opportu- 
nity to say a few words of thanks. 

Commodore Perry led the flagship fleet 
and surprised the citizens of Shimoda. 
Thanks to that, the doors to Japan were 
opened and the foundation for modern 
Japan was established. 

President Jimmy Carter of the United 
States of America has led the fleet of Mrs. 
Carter and Amy, your most loved child, to 
come to Shimoda. On the 27th of June 
1979, a new bridge of friendship starts 
in this small town of Shimoda, and in 
front of us, President Carter stands with 
us sharing the same feeling and breathing 
the same air with us. 

The United States of America and 
Japan have come so close together, so 
friendly, and we have established such 
great mutual understanding, and I would 
like to thank you for this wonderful town 
meeting. The great honor bestowed on us 
today will be handed down for posterity 
forever. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Carter, and Amy, 
let us meet each other again once more in 
Shimoda. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the 
Shimoda Middle School gymnasium, following 
an introduction by Mayor Yoshio Aoki. 

The participants in the town meeting spoke 
in Japanese, and their remarks were trans- 
lated by an interpreter. 


Following his tour of Gyokusen-Ji Temple, 
the President returned to Tokyo. 
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Tokyo, Japan 


White House Statement on Meetings With 
Prime Minister Joe Clark of Canada and 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the 
United Kingdom. June 27, 1979 


The President met with Prime Min- 
ister Joe Clark of Canada from 5:45 p.m. 
until about 6:15 p.m. Also in the meet- 
ing were Secretary of State Vance and 
Foreign Minister Flora MacDonald. 

At 6:15 p.m., British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and Foreign Minister 
Lord Carrington joined the meeting. 

Prime Minister Clark and Foreign 
Minister MacDonald departed at 7:15 
p.m. and the President and Secretary 
Vance continued to meet with Prime 
Minister Thatcher and Lord Carrington 
until 7:30 p.m. 

The bilateral discussions focused on 
bilateral matters. In the three-way meet- 
ing the focus was on the summit agenda— 
energy, refugees, and economic issues. 


NoTE: The statement was released in Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Tokyo, Japan 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
With Reporters on the OPEC Oil Price 
Increase. June 29, 1979 


THE PRESIDENT. The OPEC nations have 
just increased their price again by an 
extraordinary amount. The cumulative 
effect of these increases has been a 60- 
percent increase in the price of oil since 
last December. This causes an economic 
watershed for the United States and also 
for the rest of the world. There is no one 
on Earth who will fail to suffer from these 
extraordinary increases in oil prices. 


So far, we in the United States have 
failed to prepare ourselves for these ac- 
tions by OPEC. Between 1973 and 1977, 
the United States took no action to deal 
with the inevitable increases in oil prices 
and the inevitable decreases in the sup- 
ply of oil. 

In 1977, I proposed to the Congress a 
comprehensive energy plan. Until this 
moment, the Congress has passed no legis- 
lation concerning oil. It is absolutely im- 
perative that Congress act without delay 
to pass the windfall profits tax and to 
establish the energy security fund. 

I have decided to cut short my own 
visit to foreign countries to go back home, 
arriving late Sunday, to encourage the 
Congress to act more expeditiously on the 
legislation I’ve already described and also 
to pass legislation authorizing the pro- 
duction of synthetic fuels and other energy 
supplies to make our country more self- 
sufficient, more immune from the dam- 
aging effect of outside decisions from 
OPEC and others. 

In addition, ll be meeting with my 
own advisers to see what other action can 
be taken within the next few months to 
protect our country from future actions 
such as these I’ve just described. 

Domestic energy supplies must be in- 
creased. Oil, gas, coal, synthetic fuels, 
liquefied and gasified coal supplies, solar 
energy—these actions must be taken, and 
without further delay. We must invest 
literally billions of dollars in these tech- 
nological advancements, and the money is 
available to us with the windfall profits 
tax and the establishment of the energy 
security fund. 

It’s been estimated that by the end of 
1980, the OPEC price increases in the 
last 6 months will cost our Nation at least 
2 percent in increased inflation and at 
least a 2-percent decrease in the rate of 
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growth of the economy of the United 
States. 

Our country is able to be self-sufficient. 
We have the technological ability, we 
have the finances, we have the natural 
resources. It’s imperative that we act ex- 
peditiously. It’s imperative that we co- 
operate with one another. It’s necessary 
for us to be determined, bold, aggressive, 
and also that we are creative and that the 
Americans harness the tremendous re- 
sources of our country in the most effec- 
tive and efficient and cooperative fashion. 

There is no other threat to our life in 
America so important as these economic 
threats that not only weaken our Nation’s 
structure but also endanger our own se- 
curity in the future. My belief is that now 
the American people are aroused and the 
Congress is aroused enough to act with- 
out delay. This will be my major purpose 
when I return to the United States in just 
a few days. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President, is there any eco- 
nomic or other type of retaliatory action 
we and our partners could take directly 
against OPEC? 

Tue Present. The most important 
single thing that can be done on a multi- 
national basis is what has been under 
consideration here in Tokyo for the last 2 
days. My prediction is that the major 
Western allies, those who are assembled 
here for the economic summit, will act 
aggressively and without precedent to cut 
down on our imports and our dependence 
on OPEC oil. This will have a major sta- 
bilizing effect. So, with multilateral ap- 
proach here in eliminating waste, cutting 
down on imports, investing jointly to pro- 
duce new supplies of energy based on new 
technologies—that will be a major step 
on a multinational basis. But I think the 
major responsibility is on us to act within 
the United States. 

Q. Mr. President, have you been in 
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touch with other leaders since the price 
increase has been announced to see what 
their reaction is? 


THE PresmIpENT. Yes. I discussed this 
announcement with the other leaders last 
night. We had a good indication of what 
it would be, and I think that I can say 
that they all share my deep concern about 
the economic consequences of it. But 
there are two phases that must be ad- 
dressed: One is the multinational phase, 
where we work together on technology 
and to cut down demand for OPEC oil; 
and the second and obviously the most 
direct responsibility is for the United 
States to act on its own. We must do 
both. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think there 
will be any effect on the dollar—imme- 
diate effect on the dollar or any kind of 
shifting away by the oil companies to 
other countries? 

Tue Preswent. My belief is that the 
prospective OPEC price increase has al- 
ready been assimilated by the interna- 
tional monetary markets. If we act boldly 
and aggressively here in Tokyo, which I 
believe we will do today, that should help 
to stabilize the dollar. 

Q. What will the consequences be of 


continued congressional inaction on 
energy? 
Tue Preswwent. The same _ conse- 


quences that we’ve already suffered. The 
Congress has not acted for the last 2 years 
on any legislation that affects oil. I’ve just 
gotten a report from the Vice President a 
few minutes ago that the House finally 
passed the windfall profits tax. It must 
now go to the Senate. But for the last 2 
years, the Congress has passed no legisla- 
tion concerning oil. The windfall profits 
tax, when passed, the establishment of 
the energy security fund will give us a 
substantial reservoir of financing for the 
creation of synthetic fuels, the movement 
on solar energy, the liquefaction and gasi- 
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fication of coal, and other actions that can 
make us more energy self-sufficient. 

Q. Is there anything immediate you 
can do to reduce the gas lines in the 
United States? 

Tue Present. My information is 
that in the next few weeks—hopefully 
sooner—there will be an increase in sup- 
ply of gasoline to the affected areas. The 
oil companies and the Department of 
Energy—and I talked to the Vice Presi- 
dent this morning—all agree that the per- 
centage of gasoline being allotted in the 
affected areas will be increased to about 
97 percent’ of what it was last year, a 
much better supply than we have experi- 
enced the last couple of weeks. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 7:27 a.m. out- 
side the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. 

Following his remarks, the President left for 
the French Embassy for breakfast with French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, and Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 

Earlier at a meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 
members of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries set a price ceiling for 
petroleum of $23.50 per barrel. 


Tokyo Economic Summit 
Conference 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 


With Reporters. June 29, 1979 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, first of all, let me 
make an opening comment, and then you 
can ask questions. I'll be brief. 

First of all, the Japanese did a superb 
job, under very difficult circumstances, in 
putting together arrangements for my 
state visit and also for a very important 
conference. Secondly, I thought the re- 
sults of the economic summit conference 
were superb. They equaled our highest 
expectations, and we accomplished sev- 
eral important goals. 

First of all—and this was the most con- 
troversial all the way through—specific, 
tangible, individual nations’ quotas or 
goals on imports for 1979, 1980, and ex- 
tending through 1985. The individual 
European quotas will be assigned to those 
countries at the next European Commu- 
ity meeting in Dublin this fall, and then 





*On the same day, the White House Press 
Secretary issued the following notice to the 
press: 


For your information on the President’s 
statement and questions and answers this 
morning— 


After reviewing the briefing material pro- 
vided to the President, it appears that it is 
more accurate to speak of an increase to a 
range of 95 percent to 97 percent of last year’s 
supply of gasoline, rather than the 97 percent 
figure which the President used. 

You should note, however, that the Presi- 
dent is committed as a primary goal to take 
the necessary steps to prevent a shortage of 
home heating oil. It could become necessary 
to reduce the amount of gasoline being pro- 
duced this summer to avoid running out of oil 
to heat our homes this winter. 

To make sure there is no misunderstanding, 
the President also asks that I relay to you this 
comment: 


“Even if we reach the 97 percent figure, 
there is no guarantee that gasoline lines will 
end without significant conservation efforts. 
We will still have a substantial shortfall com- 
pared to projected demand, and the amount 
of gasoline available to the average motorist 
will be reduced by the necessity of providing 
priorities to such essential users as ambulances 
and fire-fighting vehicles.” 

For your additional information, to reach 
the 95 percent to 97 percent figure, it will be 
necessary for oil companies to draw down their 
crude stocks by about 20 million barrels, as we 
have asked them to do. It will also be neces- 
sary for crude oil imports to continue to aver- 
age 6.2 million barrels per day or better, which 
is consistent with import levels over the past 
3 weeks and with our IEA pledge to reduce 
consumption by 5 percent compared to pro- 
jected demand. 
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the European Community will be respon- 
sible for monitoring those goals. The cu- 
mulative total will not exceed their 1978 
import levels. 

We, the Canadians, and the Japanese 
also adopted goals. Our 1985 goal for im- 
ports will not exceed the lower of either 
1977 or 1979, no more than 8.5 million 
barrels per day. 

The second thing that we did was to 
commit ourselves individually and jointly 
to pursue, with the full resources of our 
nations, the development of alternative 
forms of energy. 

The third thing we did about energy 
was to issue, for the first time, a very sig- 
nificant comment about the OPEC na- 
tions’ recent actions. I won’t go into that 
now. My guess is that that will be the 
most newsworthy item. It’s the first time 
that the other nations of the world have 
expressed ourselves clearly and forcefully 
about the unwarranted increases in oil 
prices levied against the rest of the world 
by the OPEC countries. The fact that 
seven industrialized nations have agreed 
on the text jointly, I think, is significant. 

We also aroused, I think, a great deal 
of interest in the refugee question. We 
called upon Vietnam to restrain the out- 
flow of refugees and to minimize its im- 
pact on the people concerned, particularly 
the refugees themselves. We have agreed 
to double our own monthly quota of ref- 
ugees coming from Vietnam. The Japa- 
nese have agreed to double the percent- 
age of financing for the United Nations 
High Commissioner’s fund on refugees 

There were other elements in the com- 
munique that will be issued when we get 
back to the New Otani Hotel, but those 
were the most significant items. Perhaps 
you would have a followup question. 

Q. It sounds like you won your 
point——— 
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THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. in terms of the ceilings and the 
freeze, that they took the American plan. 
Is that basically it? 

Tue Presiwent. They did, and we 
were gratified at this. 

Q. Was there a fight about it? 

Tue Preswent. Well, there was a 
constant debate. I think the problem was 
that the European Community had de- 
cided collectively at Strasbourg not to 
deviate from the collective target. This 
was a much less restrictive target, because 
they could absorb the increased produc- 
tion from the North Sea and not be lim- 
ited to individual countries’ goals. They 
had a difficulty in departing from the 
Strasbourg agreement. 

Q. How did you convince them? 

Tue Presipent. Well, we felt very 
deeply about it. And I think that the 
longer we discussed these issues, the more 
they saw that the outcome of the confer- 
ence would be disappointing if it was ex- 
pressed in generalities and if the particu- 
lar nation-by-nation quotas were not very 
specific and stringent. There was a gen- 
eral feeling, the longer we were here— 
I think sharpened by the very high in- 
crease in OPEC prices—that we have a 
serious worldwide problem. And we were 
ready for the first time to take action 
that we have never been willing to take 
before. 


Q. When were you able to turn the 
corner on that, Mr. President, in terms 
of getting the agreement and clearing 
that item? 

Tue PresipeENnT. Well, there was an 
amendment offered a half an hour be- 
fore we left to go back to a collective 
European quota—{laughter|—between 
1980 and 1985. But this amendment, sup- 
ported by three other people there, was 
finally —— 
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Q. So it went down to the last half 
hour. 

THe Presivent. Yes, to the last half 
hour. 


Q. Who offered the amendment? 
Q. Margaret Thatcher? 
Tue Presiwwent. I think I would 


rather not comment on who offered which 
amendment. 


Q. Do you have a few choice words for 
Giscard? 

THE PRESENT. No. We got along well. 

Q. Got along well? [Laughter] 

Q. Did you discuss the remarks that he 
made in the interview in Newsweek? 

THE PReEsIvDENT. I pointed out the great 
amount of attention that I have paid to 
the energy conservation effort in the 
United States since I’ve been in office, 
yes. 

Q. What do you think that this will do 
to the American gas lines? 

Tue Present. I don’t think we can 
expect any immediate alleviation of the 
energy problem in the United States on 
a collective basis. We have not addressed 
the energy problem adequately in the past. 
The Congress has not been willing to pass 
a single line of legislation about oil, in 
spite of 2 years of importunities and re- 
quests. And this lack of action over a num- 
ber of years has caught up with us. We 
have a limited amount of oil to distribute. 
And we can try to have an equitable al- 
location of oil between tractor fuel and 
diesel fuel for trucks and home heating 
oil and gasoline for motorists, but there is 
no easy answer to it. It’s just going to take 
time. 

But in my opinion, the deep commit- 
ment to restrain imports, the deep com- 
mitment to go to new forms of energy— 
synthetic fuels, the liquefaction and gas- 
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ification of oil, oil derived from oil shale, 
tar sands in Canada, an increased use of 
coal, a commitment to solar energy—we’ll 
do this in an accelerating way, because of 
the newly aroused concern and commit- 
ment on the part of American people and 
the Congress. And this will be enhanced 
because it will be a multinational effort as 
well. 

Q. Mr. President, do you have any 
plans to go back and discuss this on tele- 
vision in the United States or try to sum- 
marize this in any way? 

Tue Presipent. I haven’t discussed 
with Jody and Jerry yet exactly what and 
when. I think it would be better to let me 
reserve the answer to that question for a 
little bit later. 

Q. Mr. President, can you tell us in any 
more detail how you persuaded, in par- 
ticular, the Germans, because we know 
they came into the summit with a differ- 
ent attitude? 

Tue Present. I think Henry Owen 
can give you that information at the gen- 
eral briefing this afternoon. 

Q. But you’ve said that 8.5 will be the 
limit through 1985 from this point on? 

Tue Preswent. That’s correct. 

Q. And the OPEC statement, which 
you think will be striking in its effect 

Tue Present. I think you'll see it is. 
In the past, it’s been a difficult thing for 
an individual nation, highly vulnerable 
to the interruption of oil supplies, to make 
any sort of critical comment about OPEC 
action. You’ve observed that yourself. But 
the fact that Japan and Italy, for in- 
stance, who have practically no energy 
sources of their own, combined with 
France and Germany, Great Britain, 
Canada, and us—to make this strong 
statement, I think, is a very significant 
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move. What the OPEC nations have done 
with their 60-percent increase in prices in 
the last 6 months has obviously had a dis- 
concerting effect on the very strong in- 
dustrialized nations. In some cases, it’s 
had an almost devastating effect on the 
developing nations of the world. 

One of the things that we considered 
in our private sessions, for instance, was 
that some countries now spend 100 per- 
cent of all their external earned income 
just to buy oil. And other countries, rea- 
sonably strong, like Brazil, that in 1973 
were spending 10 percent of its earned 
income on oil, now spend 40 percent of 
its earned income on oil. 

This is a potential catastrophe for the 
developing nations of the world, in spite 
of the fact that all of the industrialized 
countries are increasing our aid to the 
most severely impacted countries. 

Q. Mr. President, before we came to 
the summit, we were told that any sort of 
a public confrontation with the OPEC 
countries would drive the moderate pro- 
ducers straight into the camp of the price 
hawks, if you will. Is it a situation now 
that they're going to do it anyway? 
They're going to have these price in- 
creases so the industrial countries have to 
get on the record with a strong response? 

Tue Preswent. All of us recognize 
that Saudi Arabia, the Emirates, and 
maybe one or two others have been a 
moderating factor, but the final action of 
OPEC is what we have to address. And 
obviously, some of the more demanding 
members of OPEC would have had much 
higher prices than they have imposed. 
But I think that looking at the statement 
on OPEC from an historical point of 
view, it’s a very significant and unprece- 
dented action. 

Q. Was there a lot of debate about the 
wisdom of doing it—— 
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Tue PresIvDenT. No. 

Q. ——or did the sentiment for it 
grow sharply with the decision taken in 
Geneva? 

Tue Presipent. The decision started 
out with a great deal of reluctance and 
timidity on the part of some, but after 
the actions were taken by OPEC and an- 
nounced, and after reading their com- 
munique, there was a unanimous belief 
that we should have a strong statement. 

Q. Which is to say today? 

Tue Present. Which is to say today. 
And we instructed the Foreign Ministers, 
during the lunch hour, to prepare the 
statement. It was strengthened somewhat 
in the afternoon session, not weakened by 
anyone. 

Q. Is it a statement, or does it call for 
any action? 

Tue PresiwenT. It’s a part of the 
communique, expressing our concern, 
deep concern about the unwarranted and 
damaging action of the OPEC countries 
in raising their prices. 

Q. Mr. President, is there any room in 
all this for a dialog in the future with 
OPEC, with a meeting of some sort? 

THE Well, the OPEC 


communique pretty well prohibits a dialog 


PRESIDENT. 


on the basis that we had contemplated. 
That was one of the attitudes of theirs 
which caused us some concern. But we’re 
all obviously willing to have a dialog with 
the OPEC countries to see how the quan- 
tity of oil, the price of oil, and the con- 
sumption of oil can be stabilized. And this 
is something that we hope will develop in 
the future. 

I think I need to go. 

Reporter. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:55 p.m. at 
the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. 
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Tokyo Economic Summit 
Conference 


Remarks to Reporters at the Conclusion of the 
Conference. June 29, 1979 


PriME MINISTER Ounrra. Now, then, I 
would like to open the joint press confer- 
ence. 

To this summit there have gathered a 
great number of members of the press 
from Japan and from outside Japan, and 
for showing your interest in what goes on 
in the summit, I would like to express our 
appreciation. Because of security consid- 
erations, we may have caused you many 
inconveniences, but I hope you under- 
stand this. 

Our conference during the past 2 days 
has been extremely useful, but in order 
for the fruit of our discussions to be ap- 
preciated in various parts of the world, 
much depends on you members of the 
press. I would be grateful for your coop- 
eration. 

I am going to shortly ask various heads 
of state and government to speak, but as 
the host, I would first like to give my 
overall evaluation. 

In this summit we have welcomed 
three new members of whom one is the 
first woman Prime Minister to the sum- 
mit, and the other is the youngest Prime 
Minister. The two new Prime Ministers 
have contributed much to the success of 
the conference with their charm and wis- 
dom. The third new member is somewhat 
older, me, and I would refrain from mak- 
ing any comment. 

Although nearly half of the members 
in this summit are new, I believe our sum- 
mit has been able to create an extremely 
close human relation on the basis of the 
spirit of mutual support of the summit, 
which I believe is an important product 
of our endeavor. 
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This summit has been held as it was at 
the time when the attention of the world 
is focused on the oil problem. In order to 
respond to the situation, it has been said 
that our summit will be a failure unless 
bold and concrete measures are agreed 
upon. 

Shortly the communique will be dis- 
tributed to you, but from the viewpoint 
of both immediate measures and me- 
dium- and long-term points of view, I 
believe we have been able to reach con- 
crete consensus that can respond to meet 
the expectations of the world. 

As the Prime Minister of Japan, to give 
the specific goal of our effort to the year 
1985 has taken considerable amount of 
courage, but recognizing the fact that we 
all live in a global community faced with 
the oil anxiety, and recognizing the need 
for placing our economy on a stable basis 
well into the future, I felt it was necessary 
for us to agree to that statement. 

In areas other than oil, we have dis- 
cussed questions such as inflation and em- 
ployment, showing strong interest in pro- 
tecting industrial democracies, from long- 
term and fundamental points of view. 
Although industrialized economies find 
ourselves in respective economic difficul- 
ties, the summit leaders have shown 
strong interest in the relationship with 
the developing nations. I have found this 
very encouraging. The old economies of 
the world are in the same boat. By shar- 
ing the new sense of responsibility and 
new sense of partnership, I would like to 
see the constructive relationship and co- 
operation be developed further. 

Further, in the present summit, follow- 
ing up on what was taken up in the last 
summit in Bonn, we adopted a statement 
on air hijacking which I will now read. 

“All the heads of state and govern- 
ment”—excuse me, I take it back; I have 
the wrong text in front of me. [Laughter] 
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This is concerning the statement. At the 
request of heads of state and government 
who participated in the summit, I, in my 
capacity of Chairman of the meeting, am 
pleased to make the following statement 
which concerns the declaration of air hi- 
jacking issued in Bonn in July 1978. 

I now read the statement: “The heads 
of state and government express their 
pleasure with the broad support expressed 
by other states for the declaration on hi- 
jacking made at the Bonn Summit in July 
1978. 

“They noted that procedures for the 
prompt implementation of the declara- 
tion have been agreed upon and that to 
date enforcement measures under the 
declaration have not been necessary. 

“They also noted with satisfaction the 
widespread adherence to the conventions 
dealing with unlawful interference with 
international civil aviation. Extensive 
support for these conventions and the 
Bonn declaration on hijacking reflects the 
acceptance by the international commu- 
nity as a whole of the principles expressed 
therein.” 

That is the statement. 

Also, in the present summit, we have 
adopted a special statement on the ques- 
tion of refugees from Indochina, which is 
another major fruit. Japan itself feels we 
must make our utmost contribution to the 
solution of this problem, and I would like 
to see that the statement be transmitted to 
other various countries and various inter- 
national organizations and invite their 
further participation in international ef- 
forts on this question. This has been an 
unprecedentedly important international 
event, but this Tokyo summit has now 
come to its safe and successful conclusion, 
and next year we have unanimously 
agreed to meet again in Italy. We look 
forward to our reunion in Italy. 
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And I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to express our heartfelt appreciation 
to all the people, both within and without 
Japan, who have supported this meeting. 

Because we have taken unexpected, un- 
precedentedly elaborate security measures 
in connection with the convening of this 
summit—and I know we have dealt in- 
conveniences with many people, but be- 
cause of their cooperation we have been 
able to successfully carry this conference. 
I thank all of these people concerned. 

Thank you very much. 

PRESENT GiscarpD D’Estainc. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I think that we can say 
that the Tokyo summit has, indeed, 
achieved the aims that had been set. The 
leaders of the major industrialized na- 
tions, also the major consumers of oil, 
have done what might have been expected 
of them. 

Faced by difficult situations, they have 
demonstrated their sense of responsibility 
and their courage—and I am speaking, of 
course, of my partners—by agreeing to 
enter into specific commitments after dis- 
cussions that at times were difficult. But it 
must be recognized the subject and the 
situation are both difficult, too. 

For the first time since the onset of the 
energy crisis 6 years ago, we agreed to 
adopt a joint attitude, a common attitude 
on three essential points. And indeed, 
what was expected of us? A commitment 
on limits of imported oil, a massive effort 
to develop alternative energy sources, and, 
lastly, an effort to eliminate practices con- 
ducive to excessively high prices on the 
oil markets. 

Now we have agreed to limit quantities 
of oil that are imported, in the short term, 
in 1979 and in 1980, and also in the me- 
dium term, 1985. We jointly agreed on 
quantified targets, country by country. As 
far as the European Community is con- 
cerned, these targets, of course, comply 
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with the targets and aims defined in 
Strasbourg. 

Secondly, efforts to develop alternative 
energy sources. First of all, those that are 
available—coal and nuclear generated 
electricity, and a very substantial program 
for the technological development of new 
energy sources. 

Lastly, eliminating practices that have 
led to speculative increases in prices on 
sorne markets. So, I think that it can be 
said that our countries have taken the 
decisions that they were able to take. But 
we know that this is only one part of the 
problem, because we do not hold the key 
to the energy problem among ourselves 
alone. And I hope that our sense of re- 
sponsibility will be met by an equal sense 
of responsibility by those who also hold 
part of the key to the problem. And as 
Acting President of the Council of the 
European Economic Community, I would 
like to emphasize the role that has been 
played by the Community. 

First of all, by arriving at an agreement 
in Strasbourg last week among the nine 
members of the Community, which was 
part of our preparations for the Tokyo 
meeting, and then by arriving at an agree- 
ment among the seven of us here, that 
this, of course, presupposed that our part- 
ners were prepared, ready and willing to 
collaborate, that is to say, Japan, the 
United States, and Canada. 

Now, there remains a great deal for 
us to do, it cannot be denied, in order to 
define the paths to be followed by the 
world economy. Growth that at the same 
time is energy saving, growth that is per- 
haps more steady, less spectacular. We 
are going to have to work a lot; we are 
going to have to invent a lot; we are 
going to have to improvise; we are going 
to have to change a number of the habits 
that grew up when times were easier. But 
we have tackled the problems in an 
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orderly fashion and standing together. 
And this is what our Tokyo agreement 
means to us. 

And I would like to add, with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, three com- 
ments. Firstly, I would like to express our 
concern with regard to the situation of 
non-oil-producing, developing countries. 
Their situation is very much more diffi- 
cult, very much more painful, very often, 
than ours. And this is why in discussions 
over the past 2 days, we have sought to 
bear their situation in mind, and we must 
ensure that the approaches that are 
adopted do take account of their partic- 
ular difficulties. 

I would like to emphasize the impor- 
tance we attach to the statement adopted, 
the declaration we have adopted on ref- 
ugees from Indochina, and certainly 
France will maintain its efforts to support 
and welcome in the refugees of Indo- 
china. And then, Mr. Chairman, we 
would like to thank you for your hospital- 
ity in Tokyo, worthy of the reputation of 
the Japanese for hospitality, and we 
would like to thank you for the impor- 
tant contribution you made to the suc- 
cess of our conference. 

I would also like to ask you to express 
our thanks to his Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan for the welcome he extended to us 
yesterday evening. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

PRESIDENT Carter. First of all, I would 
like to add my word of thanks to Prime 
Minister Ohira, to the officials of Japan, 
to His Majesty the Emperor, to the 
people of Japan who have made this con- 
ference possible, and who have also wel- 
comed us for an official state visit. 

In my own opinion, this economic 
summit conference might be proven in 
history to have a historic meaning for 
most of the people on Earth. We are in 
trouble as we approach increasing short- 
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ages of energy and rapidly increasing 
prices for energy. But we have decided 
individually and collectively not to des- 
pair, but to take action which will be 
meaningful and which might very well 
encourage others to emulate the decisions 
that we ourselves have made. 

We recognize the seriousness of the 
energy question. And we have decided to 
act as individual nations and also as a 
group of nations to try to resolve this 
difficulty with minimum adverse effect 
on the people whom we represent. 

One of the most difficult decisions for 
us, which we finally did make, was to 
adopt individual, national goals for limit- 
ing imports of oil for 1979, 1980, and all 
the way through until 1985. These goals 
are not expressed in generalities. They 
will be expressed in specific terms. They 
are quite substantive commitments, tan- 
gible and restrictive. 

In addition, we committed ourselves 
individually and collectively to the rapid 
development of alternate supplies of 
energy, to increase our own production of 
oil and gas when we have it available, to 
increase the production and use of coal, 
taking care to protect the quality of the 
environment, to emphasize synthetic fuel 
development, oil to be derived from shale, 
tar sands, solar power, nuclear power 
with a special emphasis on safety—these 
types of commitments have been thor- 
oughly discussed and will be binding upon 
us in the future. 

We also address a difficult problem of 
marketing procedures so that after the 
price of oil is established at the source, 
there will be a minimum unnecessary in- 
crease in the price of oil during the mar- 
keting and delivery process. 

I think for the first time publicly a 
group of responsible leaders representing 
industrial countries have spoken out 
forcefully and expressed our concern 
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about the recent action of the OPEC na- 
tions. Just quoting a few words from the 
communique which I think are signifi- 
cant—“We deplore the decisions taken 
by the recent OPEC Conference”—we 
refer to the unwarranted rises in oil prices 
and point out the serious economic and 
social consequences of these decisions. 
We emphasize that this will result in a 
worldwide inflation, less growth, more 
unemployment, will endanger the sta- 
bility of the economic system of the 
world, and particularly emphasized, as 
the President of France has already said, 
the adverse impact on the developing na- 
tions of the world, who don’t share the 
wealth that some of us have. 

The refugee question was discussed 
with attention and concern and compas- 
sion for those who are suffering. We have 
collectively called on Vietnam and others 
who create the source of the refugee prob- 
lem to try to help in dealing with it in a 
humane and effective way. And we have 
all discussed what we might do as indi- 
vidual nations to alleviate this problem. 

Our country has accepted 220,000 ref- 
ugees from Southeast Asia. We are tak- 
ing in now about 7,000 per month, I have 
committed my Nation yesterday to double 
this rate and to accept 14,000 refugees 
per month, 

We have also, I think in almost every 
debate, quite different from my own pre- 
vious experience in conferences, moved 
toward the boldest position, the most con- 
structive position, the most specific posi- 
tion, and the most tangible position. 
We've not yielded to compromise by 
going into generalities. 

I think when you read the communi- 
que, you'll discover that what I have said 
is accurate. In my opinion, because of 
these reasons and others, I consider this 
summit conference to have been very suc- 
cessful. 
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Prime Minister Ountra. Thank you, 
President Carter. 

CHANCELLOR ScHmipt. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would first of all like tothank you 
for your hospitality, the haspitality that 
has been extended to us, and for your 
chairmanship of this fifth economic sum- 
mit. I would like to say that our Chair- 
man, Prime Minister Ohira, has contrib- 
uted significantly to the success of our 
conference. 

I would also, like the speakers before 
me, like to express my warm thanks for 
the hospitality of the Japanese people as 
a whole and particularly for the hospital- 
ity of His Majesty the Emperor. And to 
that, I might add that I would like to 
thank you for the effective and very 
courteous work of the security forces. 

As far as the substance of our work is 
concerned, we have arrived at compro- 
mises among ourselves. We have found 
common denominators, and the basis of 
the energy policy of our countries for the 
years ahead has been laid down jointly. 
However, I would also like to say that it 
is very pleasing, very satisfying to me to 
find in our communique a number of the 
positions that the Government of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany has been ad- 
vancing both within Germany and abroad 
for some years. 

The readiness to compromise is essen- 
tial to a successful economic summit, and 
this is demonstrated by the fact that we 
Europeans—this is true also for my coun- 
try, the Federal Republic of Germany— 
that we have successfully sought to ar- 
rive at common positions. This has not 
always been easy for the four member 
countries of the European Community 
represented here. President Giscard 
d’Estaing has already made this point for 
the Federal Republic of Germany, for 
France, for Italy, and for the United 
Kingdom. We have to follow up the deci- 
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sions that were taken by the European 
Council a week ago in Strasbourg. 

And we have jointly agreed to limit our 
oil imports through to 1985. Here we have 
ensured that we have not prejudiced the 
interest of those partners of the European 
Community who were not with us yester- 
day and today. 

But we have based ourselves on the de- 
cisions taken at the Strasbourg meeting. 
These limitations upon our oil imports 
which have been decided through to 1985 
will, as President Carter has just said, 
mean that our economies, indeed, our so- 
cieties as a whole will have to undergo 
far-reaching changes, and that means 
far-reaching efforts. 

It is quite clear to us, and we hope that 
it will be quite clear to all our citizens, 
that after the Tokyo agreement, we are 
then going to have to proceed more 
rapidly to achieving our oil targets than 
we had imagined even quite recently. We 
are compelled to do this by the new un- 
justified price increases adopted by 
OPEC. The communique that we pub- 
lish today clearly indicates the joint gen- 
eral approach to energy problems and the 
economy generally. 

And the Federal Republic of Germany 
has, since 1973, been following a clear 
energy policy, and today’s decisions do not 
require us in any way to change that. But 
we are going to have to substantially step 
up our efforts in the Federal Republic, 
and there fine words are going to be of 
little use to us. And in my country, we are 
going to continue to stick to the basic out- 
lines of our energy policy, the one we have 
been following for some years. That is a 
policy which aims at oil substitution in 
various ways, stepping up the domestic 
production of coal. Thirdly, a policy 
aimed at extending the necessary exten- 
sion of the generation of electricity from 
nuclear sources. Fourth, a_ greatly 
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strengthened research and technological 
policy aimed at making energy savings 
and at opening up new energy sources. 

These goals have been ours for many 
years, but now we are going to have to 
tackle them with increased energy, and 
we are going to have to step up our efforts 
at achieving them. But the most im- 
portant impetus can’t come from the 
state; it must come from the citizens, from 
industry to save energy, to be economical 
in the use of energy, not just because 
energy is increasingly expensive, but also 
because energy is going to be increasingly 
rare, there is going to be an increasing 
shortage of energy throughout the world. 

I would also clearly like to say to Pres- 
ident Giscard d’Estaing, nobody must be 
misled if we, the industrial countries, 
manage to limit our use of energy, our 
consumption of energy, into thinking that 
the several countries who are aiming at 
development, development to which we 
contribute, who have increasing energy 
requirements and for which we feel a 
certain political and moral responsibility, 
that must not be thought that if we save 
energy, if we can substitute for oil other 
energy sources—we must not be misled 
into thinking that we are thinking only 
of ourselves and our needs, but also the 
very difficult circumstances in which the 
developing countries find themselves. 

And, indeed, in this connection, I would 
like to warn everybody against thinking 
that increased energy costs, increased 
energy difficulties can be avoided, and 
that one can indeed genuinely derive 
benefits from these enhanced increased 
energy costs. 

I think that we must all jointly tackle 
the problems posed. I think that we must 
approach the situation in sober fashion, 
that it would be unwise to be carried 
away. We must, in our industrial life, in 
our economic life, in our political life, 
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and indeed in our private activities, main- 
tain a sober, clear attitude, for our na- 
tions, for our people, for our economies, 
for governments, and for parliaments. 

All of this means that we are going to 
have to work very much harder, and we 
are going to have to make very consider- 
able efforts to embody in practice the out- 
come of the Tokyo agreement. 

As far as my own country, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, is concerned, I 
shall, at the beginning of next week, make 
a statement before the German parlia- 
ment, before the Bundestag, in which I 
will explain the conclusions that we must 
draw in order to embody in practice what 
has been recognized and decided in 
Tokyo. This is an aim we set ourselves, 
and I am fully convinced that we are 
going to be able to overcome the problem. 

Thank you very much. 

Prime MINisTER ANpREOTTI. I wish to 
associate myself with the words of thanks 
which have been spoken to the Japanese 
Government and the Imperial Court, and 
to the Government. 

I was here 15 years ago for the Olympic 
Games, and I was able to see that more 
problems are produced for the police by 
the heads of states rather than so many 
thousands of athletes. 

President Giscard and the others who 
have spoken before me have told you of 
the results achieved in these 2 days. I 
would confine myself to two comments of 
a political nature. 


Every year we meet to study our prob- 
lems of growth, of the struggle against un- 
employment, the fight against inflation, 
but every year increasingly I see that all 
our discussions develop not within the 
limited interests of the seven countries 
which come together, but within a frame- 
work of a far more general character. 
And it is most important that the energy 
policy should have been the subject of 
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concrete agreements between we Euro- 
pean countries, between the United States 
and Canada, and also with Japan. 

We had some doubts as to whether we 
should succeed in this, and these doubts 
have been dissipated. But as Chancellor 
Schmidt has said, we have always borne 
in mind all the time throughout these 2 
days the need for a consensus policy. And 
in embarking in a discussion with the oil- 
producing countries—but here this is not 
only a question of the countries where oil 
is produced but with enormous interna- 
tional interests which often regulate the 
market, and in the communique, you will 
find a clear expression of our intention 
better to appreciate and assess this com- 
plicated oil market. But our concern is for 
those countries who are the poorest and 
who feel more than us the consequences 
of decisions to raise the price both of oil 
and other essential commodities. 

This year, too, in the communique, em- 
phasis was placed on a policy in favor of 
developing countries, expressing a wish 
which I think has political value that all 
the countries, even those which are differ- 
ently governed than ours, should cooper- 
ate in this broad design for development 
for humanity as a whole. 

Our peoples must be accustomed, be- 
come accustomed not only to look at those 
who are better off than us but those who 
are worse off than us, and I know that 
this is not something which is easy to do. 
It isn’t the popular thing to do, but it is 
the spirit which I think moves and ani- 
mates our annual meetings, and I think 
that this should be brought out and rec- 
ognition should be made of those who are 
cooperating in this annual opportunity 
to study together problems which are old 
problems and problems which are arising. 

Finally, may I thank all of the heads 
of state and the heads of government who 


have agreed to accept the invitation to 
travel in May 1980 to Venice for the new 
meeting of the summit. 

Let us express the hope that there will 
not be moments of crisis that we shall 
have to face and that, on the other hand, 
we can resume in a spirit of greater tran- 
quility a discussion of the global develop- 
ments. And I hope that you journalists, 
that to you journalists, we should be able 
in Venice to give you the help and the 
hospitality which I think is extremely im- 
portant, because if that is lacking, even 
the positive results of the conference are 
not made known adequately. 

Thank you. 

Prime MInisTeR Ountra. Thank you 
very much, Prime Minister Andreotti. 

Prime MINISTER THATCHER. Prime 
Minister, friends of the press, my col- 
leagues have already given you the bare 
bones of the communique and some of 
the details as well and have set out the 
course which this historic summit took. I, 
of course, endorse everything they’ve said, 
and I thought therefore it would be best 
if I tried just to step back and look at this 
summit meeting in slightly wider perspec- 
tive. 

I think first if we look at this summit 
meeting as one of the fourth quarter of 
this century, we see how very different 
the problems are from those which we 
encountered in the third quarter of this 
century. Then we were trying to restore 
the economy of the free world to try to 
harness everything that it can do to give 
a higher standard of living to our people 
and to try to see that we got as much 
growth as it was possible to get. Perhaps 
the country where we’re meeting is an ex- 
cellent example of how successful the 
free economy could be and of how much 
growth could be obtained and how much 
growth the free world had during those 
years of the third quarter of this century. 
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Because of its very success, we now 
come into new problems. Part of its very 
success gives us a problem over the con- 
sumption of oil. It will also give us a 
problem over the shortage of some other 
commodities. And so, in this quarter of 
the century—and this summit is an ex- 
ample of it—we really are facing very dif- 
ferent problems. No longer can we assume 
automatically that growth will go on if 
we order our economies properly. All of 
a sudden we’ve been brought face to face 
with these shortages and the problems 
that they will mean for all of us for the 
standard of living for our own peoples 
and for the possibility of rising standard 
of living for those in countries less fortu- 
nate than ourselves. And really this sum- 
mit was an example of how to tackle the 
problems of the moment, and today the 
problem is energy, but it won’t only be 
today. It'll be the same problem for a 
number of years. 

And so, we tackled it in two ways. 
First, to try to deal with the immediate 
problem, very ironic in a way that we 
were meeting the very day that OPEC 
announced its price increases. So, we had 
an immediate problem to tackle, and we 
did tackle it in the way that my col- 
leagues have announced, by trying to set 
specific targets, not only for this year but 
for future years, to demonstrate to those 
suppliers that we are determined to cut 
down demand and limit it as far as we 
can and make the best, most economical 
use of energy. 

But secondly, we’re determined not to 
be so reliant on that source of energy, be- 
cause we know that twice in this very 
decade, the free world has shown how 
vulnerable it is to the increase in the price 
of oil, and we know how damaging that 
can be to our countries. 

So, my first point is, looking at it in his- 
torical perspective, we recognize that the 
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problems we face now are very different 
from those we faced in the third quarter 
of the century, and we have demon- 
strated our will to meet the problems of 
the day and to tackle them in the way my 
colleagues have described. 

And my second point is this: Among 
us, there are three producer oil countries, 
and there are four who are consumer 
countries. You might think that our in- 
terests are different. They’re not. What 
this particular conference has demon- 
strated is that our interests are very simi- 
lar indeed. I represent Great Britain, a 
comparatively new producer country. But 
my interests as a citizen of Great Britain 
are just exactly the same as those of our 
colleagues represented here, because if 
oil takes too large a slice of the world’s 
income, it will affect us all. 

It will affect us in many ways. We, like 
Japan, have to export to live. If other 
countries have to pay so much for their 
oil, they haven’t enough left to import the 
goods which we wish to export, and the 
same problem affects the developing 
countries. So, we’re affected in that way. 

We're affected in another way, that any 
action taken by a group of nations which 
severely cuts the possibility of a rising 
standard of living introduces an element 
of political instability into the world, and 
that, too, affects us all. 

And then, perhaps in a different way we 
all recognize that though we are facing 
economic problems from shortage of en- 
ergy and the rising price of oil, twice in 
this decade those economic problems have 
been caused by political problems. And we 
must also, if we’re to solve our economic 
problems, look to solving them by way of 
a solution to the political problems of the 
world as well. 

But the second point is that although 
we were three producer countries, our in- 
terests were just the same as those of all 
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of the seven countries represented here 
and the rest of the Community, equally 
represented for the President of the Com- 
munity and the President of the Commis- 
sion. 

The third point, the third general 
theme I wish to make is this: We met 
here under those very, very difficult cir- 
cumstances. And the reason for seven 
countries meeting under these circum- 
stances is this: that we believe we can 
give a clear lead; that if we make the 
right decisions, we can have some effect 
on the future course of the world and 
some effect on the destiny of our peoples. 

That meant that we really had to get 
down to business in a very certain way. 
We had to reach, as President Carter and 
President Giscard have said, specific tar- 
gets, give clear general directions of what 
governments can do and what govern- 
ments can’t. I believe that that has been 
achieved. 

We also made one further point: The 
last time we had an oil crisis, we tried 
somehow to accommodate, some of us, 
the increase in oil price by printing money. 
If we do that again, we shall have much, 
much worse inflation, and we shall finish 
up with even worse problems than we en- 
countered before. So, in that community 
you will find resolution that we accept for 
the time being that if we have to pay a 
lot more for oil, this means that we have, 
in fact, a reduction in our genuine income 
in terms of what it will buy for the future. 

Nevertheless, perhaps because we’re 
leaders, it didn’t depress us. It means that 
we have to tackle the problems of growth 
in another way. And the only way you can 
ever tackle the problems of growth is to 
face the situation realistically, and that 
we have done at this summit. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my contribution is 
those three points. In historical perspec- 
tive, and facing our new problems first; 
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secondly, that our interests are as one—no 
country is an island, and I think I’m the 
right country to say that—no country is 
an island in its interests, and we are not 
any more than Japan is. Our interests are 
together. And our future prosperity and 
happiness and success of our people will 
only be achieved together and in concert 
with other nations, including those not 
represented here. And thirdly, that we did 
try to give a lead in these very difficult 
world problems. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, may I join my 
colleagues in thanking the Emperor for 
his wonderful hospitality, in thanking you, 
Mr. Prime Minister, for steering us 
through sometimes very difficult debates 
to a successful and succinct communi- 
que—and I’m particularly pleased about 
the succinct, as well as the successful—to 
thank also the security forces, who’ve 
made a tremendous effort, and to thank 
all of the administrative staff, who’ve at- 
tended to every meticulous detail. 

We thank you for your generosity, for 
your kindness, and we wish you well in the 
future. 

Thank you. 

Prime Minister Ouira. Thank you. 

Prime Minister Clark? 

Prime Minister Ciark. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Prime Minister. And as 
the Prime Minister of a nation that is a 
good neighbor to Japan, separated only 
by a little bit of ocean, I wanted to begin 
by expressing on behalf of the government 
and the people of Canada my very real 
congratulations to you personally and to 
your colleagues in government, and our 
very real appreciation to the people of 
Japan for the excellent way in which ar- 
rangements have been made for a summit 
that I think the world will see is an his- 
toric summit. 


[In French] For Canada this summit 
was of the greatest importance, since the 
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main issue to be discussed was energy. 
Canada, in fact, is privileged, since it has 
abundant energy resources, and it is in- 
cumbent upon us to develop them as fast 
as possible for our own use as well as for 
other countries.’ 

[In English] My Government conse- 
quently is going to take all necessary ac- 
tion to achieve our own domestic goals of 
energy self-sufficiency for 1990. The work 
of this summit meeting provides a solid 
foundation from which we can launch 
this major Canadian effort. 

In the immediate future, we in Canada 
are faced with the problem of declining 
oil production in our major producing 
province of Alberta. Until the mid-1980’s, 
our oil production from conventional 
sources in that Province will decline and 
decline dramatically. Consequently, im- 
ports into Canada must rise. 


[At this point, the Prime Minister again spoke 
in French. He then translated his remarks as 
follows:] 

Faced with the world oil shortage and 
in our own economic interests, I am firmly 
decided to keep imports as low as possible. 
We shall achieve this target by accelerat- 
ing our energy conservation program, re- 
placing oil by other energy sources, and 
by developing as quickly as possible energy 
sources of nonconventional character. 

In keeping with that commitment, I 
have pledged Canada at this summit to 
reduce our net oil imports in 1985 to 
600,000 barrels per day, from the pro- 
jected need of 650,000 barrels per day. 

Now, I’m convinced, Mr. Chairman, 
and colleagues, that working together, the 
countries represented at this summit will 
deal effectively with the energy problems 
now facing us. I’m convinced that, work- 
ing together, all of the people of my coun- 


* Translation provided by the Canadian Em- 
bassy in the United States. 
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try in Canada will be able to achieve the 
goals which we have established here of 
moving towards energy self-sufficiency. 

Now, while we have all, throughout the 
summit, been very concerned about the 
impact of the energy situation on indus- 
trialized countries of the world, I am very 
pleased that attention has also been paid 
to the special energy problems of the 
Third World, and that we have also 
called the attention of the world to the 
appalling refugee situation in Southeast 
Asia and requested immediate action 
both as to the cause and to the conse- 
quences of that tragedy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Prime Minister Onrra. Thank you 
very much. 

Lastly, but not the least, Mr. Jenkins. 


PRESIDENT JENKINS. Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, ladies and gentlemen, at this stage 
there is little to add, and I believe that 
brevity will be more valued than any 
other quality. 

Like the heads of state and govern- 
ment who have spoken before me, I am 
glad that we have been able to concen- 
trate on the challenge of the energy crisis 
and agree on medium-term goals for oil 
imports, as well as for conservation and 
new development measures in the energy 
field. 

I take satisfaction in the fact that the 
work done by the European Council at 
Strasbourg provided such a good foun- 
dation for and contribution to the results 
of this summit. Here in Tokyo, the in- 
dustrialized nations have, I believe, put 
themselves in a better position to deal 
with the inevitable damage caused to us 
by scarce and expensive oil. We have done 
so without forgetting the still worse, in- 
deed potentially crushing impact upon 
the developing countries, and we have 
done so in the knowledge that we must 
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follow our words with action if they are 
to succeed. 

I add my thanks to the Emperor, to the 
Prime Minister, the Government and 
people of Japan for the welcome they 
have given us. 

Prime Minister Ourra. Thank you 
very much, President Jenkins. 


Ladies and gentlemen, this closes the 
joint press conference. 


Thank you very much for your atten- 
tion. 


NOTE: Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira cf 
Japan, Chairman of the Conference, spoke at 
5:35 p.m. in the Banquet Room at the New 
Otani Hotel. He spoke in Japanese. President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing of France, Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and Prime Minister Giulio An- 
dreotti of Italy also spoke in their native lan- 
guages. The translations of their remarks fol- 
low the press release. 

President Carter, Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom, Prime 
Minister Joe Clark of Canada, and Roy Jen- 
kins, President of the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Communities, spoke in English. 

The remarks of the participants concluded 
2 days of meetings, consisting of four sessions, 
at the Akasaka Palace. On the evening of the 
first day’s meetings, the conference partici- 
pants attended a state dinner, hosted by 
Emperor Hirohito, at the Imperial Palace. 


Tokyo Economic Summit 
Conference 


Declaration Issued at the Conclusion of the 
Conference. June 29, 1979 


The Heads of State and Government 
of Canada, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Japan, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of Amer- 
ica met in Tokyo on the 28th and 29th 
of June, 1979. The European Commu- 
nity was represented by the President of 
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the European Council and by the Presi- 
dent of the European Commission for dis- 
cussion of matters within the Communi- 
ty’s competence. 

1. The agreements reached at the Bonn 
Summit helped to improve the world 
economy. There was higher growth in 
some countries, a reduction of payments 
imbalances, and greater currency stability. 

2. But new challenges have arisen. In- 
flation, which was subsiding in most 
countries, is now regaining its momen- 
tum. Higher oil prices and oil shortage 
have reduced the room for maneuver in 
economic policy in all our countries. They 
will make inflation worse and curtail 
growth, in both the industrial and devel- 
oping countries. The non-oil developing 
countries are among the biggest sufferers. 

We are agreed on a common strategy 
to attack these problems. The most ur- 
gent tasks are to reduce oil consumption 
and to hasten the development of other 
energy sources. 

Our countries have already taken sig- 
nificant actions to reduce oil consump- 
tion. We will intensify these efforts. 

The European Community has de- 
cided to restrict 1979 oil consumption to 
500 million tons (10 million barrels a 
day) and to maintain Community oil im- 
ports between 1980 and 1985 at an an- 
nual level not higher than in 1978. The 
Community is monitoring this commit- 
ment and France, Germany, Italy and the 
United Kingdom have agreed to recom- 
mend to their Community partners that 
each member country’s contribution to 
these annual levels will be specified. Can- 
ada, Japan, and the US will each 
achieve the adjusted import levels to 
which they are pledged in IEA for 1979, 
will maintain their imports in 1980 at a 
level not higher than these 1979 levels, 
and will be monitoring this. 
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The seven countries express their will 
to take as goals for a ceiling on oil im- 
ports in 1985, the following figures: 

—For France, Germany, Italy*, and the 
United Kingdom: the 1978 figure. 

—Canada whose oil production will be 
declining dramatically over the period 
between now and 1985, will reduce its 
annual average rate of growth of oil con- 
sumption to 1%, with the consequent re- 
duction of oil imports by 50,000 barrels 
per day by 1985. Canada’s targets for im- 
ports will therefore be 0.6 million barrels 
per day. 

—Japan adopts as a 1985 target a level 
not to exceed the range between 6.3 and 
6.9 million barrels a day. Japan will re- 
view this target periodically and make it 
more precise in the light of current devel- 
opments and growth projections, and do 
their utmost to reduce oil imports 
through conservation, rationalization of 
use and intensive development of alterna- 
tive energy sources in order to move to- 
ward lower figures. 

—The United States adopts as a goal 
for 1985 import levels not to exceed the 
levels either of 1977 or the adjusted tar- 
get for 1979, i.e. 8.5 million barrels per 
day. 

These 1985 goals will serve as reference 
to monitor both energy conservation and 
the development of alternative energy 
sources. 

A high level group of representatives of 
our countries and of the EEC Commis- 
sion, within the OECD, will review peri- 
odically the results achieved. Slight ad- 
justments will be allowed to take account 
of special needs generated by growth. 

In fulfilling these commitments, our 
guiding principle will be to obtain fair 


*Footnote: Italy’s commitment with refer- 
ence to the 1978 level is accepted in the con- 
text of the overall commitment of the Euro- 
pean Community. 
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supplies of oil products for all countries, 
taking into account the differing patterns 
of supply, the efforts made to limit oil 
imports, the economic situation of each 
country, the quantities of oil available, 
and the potential of each country for en- 
ergy conservation. 

We urge other industrialized countries 
to set similar objectives for themselves. 

We agree to take steps to bring into 
the open the working of oil markets by 
setting up a register of international oil 
transactions. We will urge oil companies 
and oil-exporting countries to moderate 
spot market transactions. We will con- 
sider the feasibility of requiring that at 
the time of unloading crude oil cargoes, 
documents be presented indicating the 
purchase price as certified by the pro- 
ducer country. We will likewise seek to 
achieve better information on the profit 
situation of oil companies and on the use 
of the funds available to these companies. 

We agree on the importance of keeping 
domestic oil prices at world market prices 
or raising them to this level as soon as 
possible. We will seek to minimize and 
finally eliminate administrative action 
that might put upward pressure on oil 
prices that result from domestic under- 
pricing of oil and to avoid new subsidies 
which would have the same effect. 

Our countries will not buy oil for gov- 
ernmental stockpiles when this would 
place undue pressure on prices; we will 
consult about the decisions that we make 
to this end. 


3. We pledge our countries to increase 
as far as possible coal use, production, 
and trade, without damage to the envi- 
ronment. We will endeavor to substitute 
coal for oil in the industrial and electrical 
sectors, encourage the improvement of 
coal transport, maintain positive attitudes 
toward investment for coal projects, 
pledge not to interrupt coal trade under 
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long-term contracts unless required to do 
so by a national emergency, and main- 
tain, by measures which do not obstruct 
coal imports, those levels of démestic coal 
production which are desirable for rea- 
sons of energy, regional and social policy. 

We need to expand alternative sources 
of energy, especially those which will help 
to prevent further pollution, particularly 
increases of carbon dioxide and sulphur 
oxides in the atmosphere. 

Without the expansion of nuclear 
power generating capacity in the coming 
decades, economic growth and higher 
employment will be hard to achieve. This 
must be done under conditions guaran- 
teeing our people’s safety. We will coop- 
erate to this end. The International 
Atomic Energy Agency can play a key 
role in this regard. 

We reaffirm the understanding 
reached at the Bonn Summit with respect 
to the reliable supply of nuclear fuel and 
minimizing the risk of nuclear prolifera- 
tion. 

New technologies in the field of energy 
are the key to the world’s longer-term 
freedom from fuel crises. Large public 
and private resources will be required for 
the development and commercial appli- 
cation of those technologies. We will en- 
sure that these resources are made avail- 
able. An International Energy Technol- 
ogy Group linked to the OECD, IEA and 
other appropriate international organiza- 
tions will be created to review the actions 
being taken or planned domestically by 
each of our countries, and to report on 
the need and potential for international 
collaboration, including financing. 

We deplore the decisions taken by the 
recent OPEC Conference. We recognise 
that relative moderation was displayed by 
certain of the participants. But the un- 
warranted rises in oil prices nevertheless 
agreed are bound to have very serious 
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economic and social consequences. They 
mean more world-wide inflation and less 
growth. That will lead to more unem- 
ployment, more balance of payments dif- 
ficulty and will endanger stability in de- 
veloping and developed countries of the 
world alike. We remain ready to examine 
with oil exporting countries how to define 
supply and demand prospects on the 
world oil market. 

4. We agree that we should continue 
with the policies for our economies 
agreed at Bonn, adjusted to reflect cur- 
rent circumstances. Energy shortages and 
high oil prices have caused a real transfer 
of incomes. We will try, by our domestic 
economic policies, to minimize the dam- 
age to our economies. But our options are 
limited. Attempts to compensate for the 
damage by matching income increases 
would simply add to inflation. 

5. We agree that we must do more to 
improve the long-term productive effi- 
ciency and flexibility of our economies. 
The measures needed may include more 
stimulus for investment and for research 
and development; steps to make it easier 
for capital and labor to move from declin- 
ing to new industries; regulatory policies 
which avoid unnecessary impediments to 
investment and productivity; reduced 
growth in some public sector current ex- 
penditures; and removal of impediments 
to the international flow of trade and 
capital. 

6. The agreements reached in the To- 
kyo Round are an important achieve- 
ment. We are committed to their early 
and faithful implementation. We renew 
our determination to fight protectionism. 
We want to strenghten the GATT, both 
to monitor the agreements reached in the 
MTNs and as an instrument for future 
policy in maintaining the open world 
trading system. We will welcome the full 
participation of as many countries as pos- 
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sible in these agreements and in the sys- 
tem as a whole. 

7. We will intensify our efforts to pur- 
sue the economic policies appropriate in 
each of our countries to achieve durable 
external equilibrium. Stability in the 
foreign exchange market is essential for 
the sound development of world trade 
and the global economy. This has been 
furthered since the Bonn Summit by two 
important developments—the November 
ist 1978 program of the United States in 
conjunction with other monetary author- 
ities, and the successful emergence of the 
European Monetary System. We will con- 
tinue close cooperation in exchange mar- 
ket policies and in support of the effective 
discharge by the IMF of its responsibili- 
ties, particularly its surveillance role and 
its role in strengthening further the inter- 
national monetary system. 


8. Constructive North-South relations 
are essential to the health of the world 
economy. We for our part have consist- 
ently worked to bring developing coun- 
tries more fully into the open world trad- 
ing system and to adjust our economies 
to changing international circumstances. 
The problems we face are global. They 
can only be resolved through shared re- 
sponsibility and partnership. But this 
partnership cannot depend solely on the 
efforts of the industrialized countries. The 
OPEC countries have just as important a 
role to play. The latest decision substan- 
tially to increase oil prices will also se- 
verely increase the problems facing devel- 
oping countries without oil resources as 
well as the difficulties for developed 
countries in helping them. The deci- 
sion could even have a crippling effect 
on some of the developing countries. 
In this situation, we recognize, in 
particular, the need for the flow of fi- 
nancial resources to the developing coun- 
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tries to increase, including private and 
public, bilateral and multilateral re- 
sources. A good investment climate in de- 
veloping countries will help the flow of 
foreign investment. 

We are deeply concerned about the 
millions of people still living in conditions 
of absolute poverty. We will take particu- 
lar account of the poorest countries in 
our aid programs. 

Once more we urge COMECON 
countries to play their part. 

We will place more emphasis on co- 
operation with developing countries in 
overcoming hunger and malnutrition. We 
will urge multilateral organizations to 
help these countries to develop effective 
food sector strategies and to build up the 
storage capacity needed for strong na- 
tional food reserves. Increased bilateral 
and multilateral aid for agricultural re- 
search will be particularly important. In 
these and other ways we will step up our 
efforts to help these countries develop 
their human resources, through technical 
cooperation adapted to local conditions. 

We will also place special emphasis on 
helping developing countries to exploit 
their energy potential. We strongly sup- 
port the World Bank’s program for hydro- 
carbon exploitation and urge its expan- 
sion. We will do more to help developing 
countries increase the use of renewable 
energy; we welcome the World Bank’s 
coordination of these efforts. 


Camp Casey, Republic of Korea 
Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony. 
June 30, 1979 


This is an exciting time in the life of me 
as President of our country. 
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I’ve come here for two reasons. Basi- 
cally, one is to express my deep thanks to 
all of you for your tremendous, coura- 
geous service to our country, aiid the sec- 
ond, in the hopes that if the Commander 
in Chief could come here, your messhall 
might eventually be completed. [Laughter] 

I want particularly to express my 
thanks to those who ran with me this 
morning. I’m much better at competing 
with you in running than I would be in 
boxing. [Laughter] I’ve heard from your 
very unbiased commanding officer that 
when you compete in boxing, the match 
never lasts more than one round, and I 
want to congratulate you for that as well. 

The next time I come back, I'll run in 
combat boots and let you run in running 
shoes. Maybe it'll be more even. But I'll 
only run against those who are 55 years 
old. [Laughter] 

I am very proud to stand before you as 
Commander in Chief, proud of our coun- 
try, and proud of you, the historic combat 
record that you exemplify in your present 
service, and proud of your superb com- 
mander, General Kingston, who in my 
opinion represents the finest in military 
service. 

As you know, the Signal Corps plays 
the closest possible role to a President. 
Wherever I go, either at the White House, 
in remote areas of the world, I must have 
instant communication throughout the 
entire world with others. I’ve seen the 
special accomplishment that you your- 
selves have realized under the most diffi- 
cult simulated combat conditions in re- 
cent maneuvers. More battles have been 
won or lost because of the quality of com- 
munications than perhaps because of any 
other single factor. And so you represent 
the key to victory or defeat, and with your 
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superb record, this would enhance our 
chance for victory. 

I know that all of you serving so far 
from home miss your families. I served for 
11 years in the Navy, and that was per- 
haps the worst part of my life—being 
away from home, being away from those 
I love. But I can assure you that those of 
you who serve here are never forgotten 
by those in our own home, in your homes, 
or throughout our country. 

Thirty years ago, on this remote pen- 
insula, 50,000 young Americans gave their 
lives for principles in which we still be- 
lieve, the principle that people should be 
permitted to live in peace, free of the 
threat of successful aggression, and the 
right to live in freedom. 

We have since that time maintained 
peace, a fragile peace, not ever completely 
free of challenge or danger, but America 
is a nation that is strong. We maintain 
our strength, not because we love war or 
because we desire war, but because we are 
committed to peace. And we know that 
peace can only be maintained with 
strength. 

As I shook hands with the fine young 
men this morning, they all gave a slogan 
that is typical, I think, not only of you, 
but of our country as well—“Fit to Fight.” 
I have no doubt that you are fit to fight. 
And I can assure you, as President, that 
our Nation is also fit to fight, and we will 
avoid combat by maintaining our strength. 

We believe in certain very precious 
principles—equality, justice, freedom, the 
preservation of basic human rights, and 
we also believe in standing by our allies. 

You represent the finest of America, 
and I am deeply proud to be the Presi- 
dent and to be Commander in Chief of 
men and women like you. 





Thank you for honoring me by this cere- 
mony this morning. God bless every one 
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of you. Thanks from the bottom of my 
heart. 
Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:10 a.m. at 
Robertson Memorial Field after reviewing the 
troops. Following his remarks, the President 
had breakfast in the messhall with members 
of the 122nd Signal Battalion, and then re- 
turned to Seoul. 

The President had arrived in Seoul on the 
evening of June 29. He was met at Kimpo In- 
ternational Airport by President Chung Hee 
Park, and then went to Camp Casey, where he 
stayed overnight at the of Gen. 
Robert C. Kingston, General, 
2d Infantry Division. 


residence 
Commanding 


Seoul, Republic of Korea 


Toasts at the State Dinner. , une 30, 1979 


PRESIDENT Park. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Carter, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

This evening, we are honored to have 
as our guests the leader of our closest ally 
and the champion of world peace, Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter of the United States, 
and Mrs. Carter. It gives me a great 
pleasure to extend to them a heartfelt 
welcome on behalf of all my fellow coun- 
trymen. 

I am very happy that this afternoon I 
had a sincere and fruitful exchange of 
views with President 
matters of mutual interest and concern in 
a very friendly atmosphere. 

President Carter’s state visit to the Re- 
public of Korea at this time, I believe, 
will provide a momentum for further 
strengthening the traditional 
friendship between our two countries and 


Carter on many 


bonds of 


will offer encouragement to all peace-lov- 
ing nations whose interests are linked to 
the United States policy toward Asia. 

I also believe that President Carter’s 
visit to Korea, one of the most conspicu- 
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ous conflict areas of the world today, will 
sive him a valuable opportunity to deepen 
his understanding of the heart of the 
problem in this area. 

It is noteworthy that recently a series 
of important changes have been taking 
place in Asia and the Pacific. The devel- 
opments include the improvement in the 
Sino-American relations, the Sino-Jap- 
anese relations, conflicts in Indochina, 
with their repercussions, and the fluid 
Sino-Soviet relations. 

In the vortex of these changes, many 
Asian nations are striving harder for their 
national security and economic develop- 
ment by fortifying their spirits of self- 
reliance. 

I note, in this connection, that the firm 
determination and the power of the 
United States to preserve peace have been 
playing a significant role in the develop- 
ments of situation in Asia and the Pacific. 

We have been following closely the 
subtle changes and the developments in 
this area. We will continue to endeavor to 
overcome many challenges with wisdom 
and steadfastness in shaping our destiny 
courageously. 

Mr. President, it is really regrettable 
that the clouds of war still hang over the 
Korean peninsula despite our sincere ef- 
forts to deter a recurrence of war and to 
establish peace on the peninsula. 

The North Korean Communists are 
implacably pursuing their military build- 
up in defiance of the international trend 
toward rapprochement and of the stark 
reality of the Korean situation, as well as 
of the long-cherished aspiration of the 50 
million Koreans. The North Koreans have 
already constructed a number of under- 
ground invasion tunnels 
Demilitarized Zone. 


across. the 


In contrast, the Republic of Korea has 
opened wide its doors on the basis of prin- 
ciple of reciprocity to all nations of the 
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world, including those who have ideolo- 
gies and institutions different from ours. 
Furthermore, we have repeatedly pro- 
posed to North Korea to conclude a non- 
aggression agreement aimed at establish- 
ing peace—a most urgent task in the 
Korean peninsula—and to start social and 
economic exchanges between the South 
and North of Korea. 

At the beginning of this year also, I 
called upon the North Korean side to 
open dialog between the responsible au- 
thorities of the South and the North at 
any place, at any time, and at any level, in 
order to prevent a recurrence of war and 
to cooperate to speed up the peaceful 
unification of our fatherland. However, 
no sincere response has yet been made by 
North Korea. 

But we shall not despair. We shall keep 
our doors open for dialog in our firm be- 
lief that the day of our national reunion 
will eventually come. 

We want peace. We are making every 
effort to bring about peace. We will con- 
tinue our peace efforts. 

Over the last generation, the Republic 
of Korea and the United States have con- 
tinued to develop a close and effective, 
cooperative relationship to promote our 
common interests with the firm conviction 
that the peace and stability on the Korean 
peninsula are essential to the maintenance 
of peace in Northeast Asia and are also 
closely related to world peace. 

Mr. President, it is a common aspira- 
tion of the developing countries today that 
their living standards should be enhanced 
in order to live in peace without fear of 
war, to expel poverty, and to restore 
human dignity. 

Even in the face of the threats and prov- 
ocations from the North, the Republic of 
Korea has established a remarkable rec- 
ord of continued economic development 
and made long strides in building our na- 
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tional strength for self-defense and for the 
safeguard of peace. 


I firmly believe that the achievements 
we have made in such a short period of 
time without sufficient national resources, 
particularly after the total destruction 
from the Korea war, are the fruits of the 
sweat and toil of all our people. This rec- 
ord of achievements is not only an actual 
proof that demonstrates the superiority of 
a free, open society we have defended to- 
gether but also constitutes a valuable 
national asset. 

Furthermore, as a nation with a 5,000 
year history of culture and tradition, we 
are marching forward to build a welfare 
society where social justice, humanity, and 
morality prevail. 

We have found a democratic system 
which best suits our actual circumstances 
and which is the most effective in solving 
our own problems. This system upholds 
freedom based on law and order and as- 
sures the full creativity of the individual. 

Mr. President, the relations between the 
Republic of Korea and the United States 
date back to 100 years ago. During the last 
three decades in particular, our two coun- 
tries have developed a very close relation- 
ship. The alliance relationship between 
the Republic of Korea and the United 
States will remain the bedrock of our for- 
eign policy. 

Our friendship, which was further 
strengthened through the Korean war and 
and the Vietnam war, has today grown 
through the promoting of trade, as well as 
through the expansion of exchanges and 
cooperation in social, scientific, cultural, 
and other fields. 

We are well aware that the growth of 
national strength which we have 
achieved owes to the friendly support of 
the Government and people of the United 
States. 


our 
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I have a firm conviction that the growth 
of our national strengths will not only 
serve the interests of the Republic of 
Korea but also make constructive con- 
tributions to the peace and prosperity of 
Northeast Asia and the Pacific. 

Our two countries, reaffirming the ne- 
cessity for productive cooperation in 
various fields, are now entering a new era 
of mature partnership based on mutual 
respect and deepened mutual understand- 
ing. 

I sincerely hope the ties of friendship 
and cooperation between our two coun- 
tries would be steadily consolidated as a 
result of President Carter’s state visit to 
the Republic of Korea and further hope 
that this auspicious occasion will serve as 
a powerful propelling force in opening for 
us a glorious Pacific era in the 1980’s. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I now ask 
you to rise and join me in a toast to the 
everlasting friendship and prosperity of 
our two countries and to the continued 
good health and success of our state 
guests, President of the United States of 
America and Mrs. Jimmy Carter. 

Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. President, dis- 
tinguished officials of the Governments of 
our two great nations and distinguished 
guests: 

The Korean people have been famous 
throughout history for the kindness and 
graciousness with which you _ receive 
visitors and guests. This has been proven 
again by the warmth and the affection of 
your welcome for Rosalynn, for Amy, for 
me, and for all the American party. 

I have come to Asia to demonstrate the 
deep interest of the United States in this 
vital and dynamic part of the world. The 
United States has been, is, and will re- 
main a Pacific nation and a Pacific power. 

I’ve come to Korea to seek a new and 
even more constructive stage in one of our 
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Nation’s oldest and most valuable stra- 
tegic, political, and economic relation- 
ships. 

What has impressed me most about my 
visit to your country is the existence side 
by side of a deep sense of the continuity of 
history with dramatic signs of rapid 
growth and rapid change. 

The respect and reverence of the people 
of Korea for your history is visible in the 
lovely shrines, temples, and monuments 
throughout Seoul. Ancient Korea had a 
profound cultural impact on the rest of 
the world, as was clearly shown by the 
magnificient exhibition which you re- 
cently sent to the United States. 


As a former naval officer, I was par- 
ticularly intrigued by the statue of Ad- 
miral Yi in the center of Seoul. I’m told 
that the “turtle boats” of the Admiral 
commanded in the 16th century were the 
world’s first ironclad naval vessels. I sus- 
pect that in his time these Korean ships 
were as new and revolutionary as the nu- 
clear submarines which I helped to 
develop. 

My visit with our combat troops last 
night and this morning, Mr. President, 
was a reminder that in our more recent 
history, tens of thousands of your country- 
men and mine fought and died side by side 
to defend this country against aggression. 
Everyone must know that Koreans and 
Americans will continue to stand shoulder 
to shoulder to prevent aggression on this 
peninsula and to preserve the peace. Our 
military commitment to Korea’s security 
is strong, unshakable, and enduring. 

The security interests of the United 
States are directly involved in that com- 
mitment. The vital interests of four great 
powers intersect in this very region today. 
That is why the maintenance of peace on 
the Korean peninsula is so vital to the 
international community. 
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Evidence of change in Korea is all 
around us. You can see among the Korean 
people the dynamism, the creative energy 
and dedication that have produced 
Korea’s economic miracle out of a nation 
once so badly scarred by war. 

I am impressed that the benefits of 
prosperity are widely shared by the 
Korean people. I understand that the in- 
come, for instance, of the average rural 
family in Korea now exceeds that of its 
urban counterpart. That accomplishment 
is almost unique among developing na- 
tions and should be a source of special 
pride to you. 

Compare your progress with that of the 
economy in the North. The Republic of 
Korea is proof that a free economy is the 
clearest road to shared prosperity and a 
better life for all. 

We also believe strongly in the United 
States that a free society is the key to 
realizing the full potential for develop- 
ment and growth. 

There is a growing consensus among 
the international community about the 
fundamental value of human rights, in- 
dividual dignity, political freedom, free- 
dom of the press, and the rule of law. The 
free expression of ideas stimulates inno- 
vation and creativity. The right to par- 
ticipate in the political process helps to 
unite a country in the pursuit of common 
goals. 

There is abundant evidence in Korea 
of the dramatic economic progress a ca- 
pable and energetic people can achieve 
by working together. I believe that this 
achievement can be matched by similar 
progress through the realization of basic 
human aspirations in political and hu- 
man rights. 

Accelerating change is also the central 
fact of life throughout the international 
community in recent years—nowhere 
more so than in Asia, the home of one- 
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third of the world’s people today. China 
has turned outwards toward the United 
States, Japan, and the Western world in 
search of modern techniques and new re- 
lationships. Japan has assumed a position 
of new global influence. Korea, always 
strategically vital, has become a world 
economic force. The unity of the ASEAN 
nations is becoming a stabilizing factor 
throughout Southeast Asia. 

Today we are entering a more mature 
stage in the U.S.-Korean relations. Our 
success will depend on whether we can 
take advantage of both historical conti- 
nuity and dynamic change to foster prog- 
ress in the areas which concern us both. 
Cooperation is the key. 

We will cooperate to keep the Repub- 
lic of Korea safe and secure. There need 
be no concern about this. As Korea grows 
stronger, the United States will do its 
part to preserve the military balance and 
to deter aggression. 

We must take advantage of changes in 
the international environment to lower 
tensions between South and North and, 
ultimately, to bring permanent peace and 
reunification to the Korean peninsula. 

We must work together to build a 
world in which the rule of law and the 
freedom and dignity of the individual 
govern all the affairs of mankind. 

Finally, Mr. President, you have a say- 
ing in Korea, “Even something as light as 
a piece of paper can be lifted more easily 
together.” None of the goals I’ve men- 
tioned are light or easy. But I’m con- 
vinced that we can achieve them by work- 
ing together in the spirit of cooperation 
and friendship that has united us down 
through the years. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to rise 
and join me in a toast to President Park, 
to the great people of the Republic of 
Korea, and to our common efforts for co- 
operation, for friendship, and for peace. 
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This is an extraordinary occasion, and 
I would like to make an extraordinary re- 
quest, that we jointly honor a man who 
has served both our countries so well. 
With your permission, Mr. President, I 
would like to ask General Vessey to join 
us before this group. 

This is a citation to accompany the 
award of the Defense Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal to John W. Vessey, Jr. 

“General John W. Vessey, Jr., United 
States Army, distinguished himself by ex- 
ceptionally distinguished service as a 
Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command, and R.O.K.-U.S. Combined 
Forces Command, and as Commander, 
United States Forces, Korea, Eighth 
United States Army, during the period 
November 1976 to June 1979. 

“General Vessey’s superb performance 
has been clearly evidenced by outstand- 
ing leadership and skills. 
With a keen perception of complex and 


managerial 


sensitive military and political relation- 
ships, he solidified elements of the Armed 
Forces of the Republic of Korea, United 
States, and representative armed forces 
of other allied nations into a cohesive and 
formidable military force. 

“In doing so, he conceived and refined 
new objectives and operational concepts 
which he persuasively articulated to the 
highest government officials of both na- 
tions. A significant historical milestone 
was reached during his tenure with the 
birth of the R.O.K.-U.S. 


Forces Command. 


Combined 


“With General Vessey as its first Com- 
mander this organization of diverse na- 
tional and military backgrounds has 
progressed into a most effective com- 
mand, which has greatly enhanced par- 
ticipation by Republic of Korea armed 
forces in directing defense operations. 

“General Vessey’s professionalism and 


concerned leadership have been impor- 
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tant factors in guiding the development 
of the military forces of both nations. His 
performance in a position of vital national 
interest and sensitivity has been clearly in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the 
military profession and reflects great 
credit upon himself, the United States 
Army, and the Department of Defense.” 

I would like to ask General Vessey to 
join us on the platform. 

It’s with great pleasure and an honor 
for my country, General Vessey, that I 
pin this medal on your breast as a token 
of your superb performance for the 
United States of America and for the 
Republic of Korea. 

GENERAL VeEsseEy. [In Korean] To- 
night is my wife’s birthday. [In English] 
What I said, Mr. President, was today is 
my wife’s birthday and thank you very 
much for the very special party. I don’t 
know what I'll do next year. 

I want to say it’s been a singular honor 
for me to the brave, fine 
Korean and American soldiers that serve 
to defend this country. It’s been a great 


serve with 


experience. 
See, they don’t trust my Korean. 
[Laughter] I could have said that myself. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 9 p.m. in the 
Dining Hall of the Blue House, the official 
residence of the Korean President. President 
Park spoke in Korean, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. 

Earlier in the day, the President was greeted 
by President Park at the welcoming ceremony 
at Yoido Plaza. The two Presidents then 
motorcaded to the Blue House for bilateral dis- 
cussions with their advisers in the Summit 
Room. 

In the afternoon, President Carter went to 
the National Cemetery, where he placed 
wreaths at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
and at the gravesite of Madame Park, the late 
wife of President Park. He then toured the 
gardens of the Chang Duk Palace. 

Following the dinner, the President went 
to the residence of the U.S. Ambassador to 
Korea, where he stayed overnight. 
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Seoul, Republic of Korea 


Joint Communique Issued at the Conclusion of 
Meetings With President Park. July 1, 1979 


1. At the invitation of President Park 
Chung Hee, President of the United 
States of America and Mrs. Jimmy Car- 
ter made a state visit to the Republic of 
Korea from June 29 to July 1, 1979. In 
addition to consultations with President 
Park and other senior officials, and meet- 
ings with other prominent Korean leaders 
in Seoul, President Carter visited field in- 
stallations of both the United States and 
Korean armed forces. 

2. The two Presidents met at the Blue 
House on June 30 and July 1, 1979 to re- 
view United States-Korea relations and 
a variety of subjects of vital mutual inter- 
est in an atmosphere of cordial respect and 
confidence. Among those present at these 
meetings were Prime Minister Choi Kyu 
Hah, Minister of Foreign Affairs Park 
Tong Jin, Minister of National Defense 
Ro Jay Hyun, Presidential Secretary- 
General Kim Kae Won, and Ambassa- 
dor Kim Yong Shik from the Korean side, 
and Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance, 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, Na- 
tional Security Advisor Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski, Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
Holbrooke and Ambassador William H. 
Gleysteen from the United States side. 

3. President Carter outlined the poli- 
cies of his Government to seek peace and 
the reduction of tensions around the 
world, including his efforts to promote a 
lasting peace in the Middle East and to 
reach agreement with the Soviet Union 
on limitation of strategic weapons. Presi- 
dent Park endorsed these peace efforts 
and emphasized his view that the United 
States should continue to demonstrate 
its firm leadership wherever challenges to 
peace occurred. 
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4. The two Presidents reviewed the 
events which have significantly altered 
the recent political face of Asia. Among 
these were the normalization of Sino- 
American relations and the signing of the 
Peace and Friendship Treaty between 
Tokyo and Beijing. They noted that 
armed conflicts in Southeast Asia and the 
Indochina refugee problem are creating 
major difficulties affecting the entire re- 
gion, and agreed that there is a need to 
prevent the extension of these conflicts to 
other countries. President Carter re- 
affirmed that the United States as a 
Pacific power is vitally engeged in Asia 
and the Pacific and will continue its best 
efforts to ensure the peace and security of 
the region. 

5. On the Indochina refugee problem, 
President Carter outlined the discussions 
at the Tokyo Summit and steps being 
taken by the United States and other 
countries to deal with the situation. He 
stressed the need for all nations to make 
the maximum effort possible, whether by 
resettlement, financial contributions, or 
temporary shelter. President Park, noting 
the serious situation both in terms of in- 
dividual human suffering and destabiliz- 
ing impact on the directly affected na- 
tions in Southeast Asia, stated that the 
Government of the Republic of Korea 
would make an additional grant of a con- 
siderable sum to the United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees. 


6. President Carter, referring to the 
basic relations between the United States 
and the Republic of Korea, noted the 
existence of strong bonds of friendship 
and cooperation and assured President 
Park that the United States will continue 
to support the efforts of the Government 
of the Republic of Korea to maintain 
peace and stability in Korea and sustain 
economic and social development. Presi- 
dent Carter stressed the solidarity that ex- 
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ists between the United States and the 
Republic of Korea as traditional allies. 


SECURITY COOPERATION 


7. The two Presidents reaffirmed the 
importance which the United States and 
Korea attach to the reciprocal commit- 
ments contained in the United States-Re- 
public of Korea Mutual Defense Treaty 
of 1954. They also agreed that the con- 
tinued security of the Republic of Korea 
is pivotal to the preservation of peace and 
stability in the northeast Asian region. 
President Park reviewed the security sit- 
uation on the peninsula and the contin- 
uing threat to peace posed by the North 
Korean military build-up. The two Pres- 
idents agreed that US-ROK cooperation 
in maintaining a high degree of strength 
and combat readiness to deter and defend 
against possible aggression was an impor- 
tant contribution to peace and stability. 
They noted that the activation last No- 
vember of the ROK-US Combined 
Forces Command had enhanced the ef- 
fectiveness of the joint defense coopera- 
tion between military authorities of the 
two countries. President Carter reiterated 
the firm commitment of the United 
States to render prompt and effective as- 
sistance to repel armed attack against the 
Republic of Korea in accordance with 
the Mutual Defense Treaty, and affirmed 
that the United States nuclear umbrella 
provided additional security for the area. 

8. President Carter expressed his ap- 
preciation for the full consultations be- 
tween the two Presidents and their 
Defense Ministers on security issues and 
said that he would be consulting with 
U.S. congressional leaders on his return 
in the light of these detailed discussions. 
President Carter reaffirmed the deep in- 
terest of the United States in preventing 
any destabilization of the peninsula or re- 
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gion and assured President Park in con- 
nection with the question of further with- 
drawal of American ground combat 
forces from Korea that the United States 
will continue to maintain an American 
military presence in the Republic of Ko- 
rea to ensure peace and security. 

9. President Park reviewed the exten- 
sive and continuing efforts of the Repub- 
lic of Korea to modernize and enhance 
its self-reliant defense capabilities and the 
progress achieved in the first five-year 
Force Improvement Plan which is nearing 
completion. President Carter expressed 
United States agreement with the objec- 
tives of the force improvement program 
and reaffirmed the readiness of the 
United States to continue to support the 
successful implementation of the pro- 
gram. President Carter assured President 
Park that the United States will continue 
to make available for sale to Korea ap- 
propriate weapons systems and defense 
industry technology necessary for enhanc- 
ing Korea’s ability to deter or defeat 
aggression and for the development of 
appropriate defense industries in the Re- 
public of Korea. 


REDUCTION OF TENSIONS ON THE KOREAN 
PENINSULA 


10. The two Presidents agreed on the 
priority need to continue the search for 
means to reduce tensions on the Korean 
peninsula. President Park explained the 
recent efforts of the Republic of Korea 
government, beginning with his initia- 
tive of January 19, 1979, to resume pro- 
ductive dialogue with North Korean au- 
thorities. President Carter assured Presi- 
dent Park of United States support for 
these efforts and expressed the hope that 
meetings between the responsible authori- 
ties of the South and the North of Korea 
would become possible. 
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11. In view of the importance of this 
issue for peace and stability on the Korean 
peninsula and in the region, and as a 
testament to the personal commitment of 
the two Presidents to seek honorable 
means to promote dialogue and reduce 
tensions, President Park and President 
Carter have decided jointly to propose the 
convening of a meeting of senior official 
representatives of the South and the 
North of Korea and the United States to 
seek means to promote dialogue and re- 
duce tensions in the area. In order to pro- 
mote this effort and to prepare for the 
meeting which it is hoped can be ar- 
ranged, the two Presidents have directed 
the Foreign Minister and the Secretary 
of State to communicate jointly with the 
Foreign Minister of North Korea in this 
regard in an appropriate manner. 

12. The two Presidents agreed that any 
arrangements that would reduce tension 
and establish lasting peace leading ulti- 
mately to the peaceful unification of the 
Korean people should result from dia- 
logue between the two responsible author- 
ities of both the South and the North of 
Korea. President Park noted the consist- 
ency with which the Republic of Korea 
has pursued efforts at dialogue and the 
reduction of tensions, as exemplified in the 
policies which he announced on June 23, 
1973. 

13. President Carter stated that, if and 
when North Korea’s principal allies are 
prepared to expand relationships with the 
Republic of Korea, the United States is 
prepared to take similar steps with North 
Korea. President Carter also noted that 
unilateral steps toward North Korea 
which are not reciprocated toward the 
Republic of Korea by North Korea’s 
principal allies do not improve stability or 
promote peace in the area. 

14. The two Presidents shared the view 
that the admission of both the South and 
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the North of Korea to the United Nations 
as an interim measure pending their 
eventual unification would provide au- 
thorities of both Korean parties with 
broader opportunities for dialogue aimed 
at the resolution of their differences. 


RESPECT FOR INTERNATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED HUMAN RIGHTS 


15. The two Presidents noted the im- 
portance to all nations of respect for inter- 
nationally recognized human rights. Pres- 
ident Carter expressed the hope that the 
process of political growth in the Republic 
of Korea would continue commensurate 
with the economic and social growth of 
the Korean nation. In this connection, 
President Park explained his view on this 
matter together with the current unique 
circumstances confronting the Republic 
of Korea. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


16. President Carter expressed to 
President Park his great admiration for 
Korea’s remarkable record of achieve- 
ment in sustained economic development 
over the past fifteen years under his 
leadership in the face of various obstacles 
and adverse conditions, thus offering a 
model and an inspiration for other coun- 
tries as an example of economic growth 
and equity. President Park acknowledged 
with appreciation the United States’ con- 
tribution to Korea’s development in the 
economic, scientific, and technological 
areas, and affirmed his intention to con- 
tinue to give high priority to economic 
and social goals. The two Presidents 
shared the view that possible cooperative 
efforts between the two Governments 
should be explored to enhance assistance 
to third countries. 
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17. President Park and President Car- 
ter also reviewed the current international 
economic situation, and President Carter 
reported on the discussions at the Seven- 
Nation Economic Summit just completed 
in Tokyo. President Park expressed con- 
cern about the world energy problem in 
particular, and the two Presidents shared 
the view that there is an urgent need for 
concerted international efforts to arrive 
at a reasonable solution to the problem. 

18. The two Presidents expressed satis- 
faction at the rapid expansion in scope of 
the economic relations between the Re- 
public of Korea and the United States, 
and confidence that this mutually benefi- 
cial trend will continue. They noted the 
advantages which accrue to the people of 
both nations when the freest possible sys- 
tem of trade exists, and they pledged 
their mutual efforts to promote and pre- 
serve an open world trading system. Pres- 
ident Carter noted the commendably 
progressive import-liberalization and 
other measures that the Government of 
the Republic of Korea had recently taken 
with a view to developing a more bal- 
anced trade with the United States. 
These actions and the recent buying mis- 
sion to the United States will help pro- 
mote export of American products to Ko- 
rea. President Park expressed his hope 
that the United States would continue its 
efforts to promote, in the MTN and else- 
where, a freer trading system, and to pre- 
serve fair access to the United States mar- 
ket for Korean goods. The two Presidents 
agreed that further efforts to expand 
trade and economic cooperation between 
their two countries will be highly bene- 
ficial to their respective peoples. 


CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES 


19. Noting that their meeting had 
deepened understanding and cooperation 
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on many matters of mutual interest, the 
two Presidents recognized that, at a time 
when the Republic of Korea and the 
United States have entered into a new 
era of mature partnership based on mu- 
tual respect and confidence, there re- 
mains need for further promotion of mu- 
tual understanding and exchanges be- 
tween the two peoples. As evidence of 
their joint desire to deepen the contact 
and understanding between the two na- 
tions, the two Presidents agreed that cul- 
tural and educational exchanges should 
be expanded. The two Governments 
agreed to enhance these exchanges by 
supporting the activities of organizations 
such as the Korean-American Educa- 
tional Commission and to establish a Ko- 
rean-American Cultural Exchange Com- 
mittee to be funded jointly by the two 
Governments. The Committee would be 
designed to stimulate activities in both 
countries aimed at further mutual under- 
standing and to endorse mutually agreed 
programs of this nature. Details will be 
worked out through diplomatic channels. 

20. President and Mrs. Carter, on be- 
half of themselves and all the members 
of their party, expressed their deepest 
thanks to President Park and the people 
of the Republic of Korea for the warmth 
of their reception and the courtesies ex- 
tended to them during the visit. 

21. President Carter cordially invited 
President Park to visit the United States 
of America, and President Park accepted 
the invitation with pleasure. They agreed 
that the visit would take place at a time 
of mutual convenience. Both Presidents 
expressed their desire to maintain close 
personal contact in order to preserve and 
further cultivate the close partnership 
existing between their two countries. 
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The President’s Trip to Japan 
and the Republic of Korea 


Remarks During a Background Briefing Given 
by Administration Officials for Reporters on 
Board Air Force One. July 1, 1979 


BILATERAL RELATIONS WITH JAPAN; 
TOKYO ECONOMIC SUMMIT 


Tue Presiwent. The bilateral discussions 
with Japan were no great challenge, be- 
cause they were so sound and so harmo- 
nious that there was really no deep con- 
cern before we arrived. 

I think the intense dispute that existed 
between us and Japan earlier in the year 
was basically resolved after Prime Min- 
ister Ohira’s visit in May, followed up by 
the Strauss visit to Japan. So, in my opin- 
ion, the relationships between us and 
Japan are very good. 

The challenge at the economic summit 
was to try to be substantive and specific on 
commitments about energy, on conserva- 
tion in the future, and to try to get a 
proper balance between individual na- 
tions’ actions on alternative energy sup- 
plies, research, development, production; 
combined with a mechanism by which we 
could cooperate on very large projects. 
For instance, the liquefaction and gasifica- 
tion of coal in the United States—that’ll 
take place in West Virginia—it’s already 
been joined now by Japan and West Ger- 
many. We'll have, I think, a growing com- 
mon basis there. 

One of the most serious problems as far 
as the negotiations was concerned was the 
previous agreement in Strasbourg that 
the European nations would act in con- 
cert and not individually. And this was 
a very nonsubstantive commitment, be- 
cause they could pool the increase in pro- 
duction from the North Sea and not be 
bound by individual commitments. And 
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this was a subject of a very intense dis- 
cussion. 

Q. Can you identify for us the—you 
made the remark after, I think, the final 
session, that there were three who sup- 
ported the amendment. You wouldn’t 
identify them at that time. I don’t know 
what kind of basis we’re on, background 
or what, but can you identify them now? 
[Laughter] 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. I tell you 
what, we'll look at this after we get 
through, and then I'll decide whether I 
want to put the remarks on the record or 
keep it on background. 

Tue Presiwent. A half hour before we 
adjourned, three of the European leaders 
put forward a very strong amendment 
proposal that the European Community 
go back into a pool. 

Q. You still can’t identify those three? 

Tue Presipent. Well, I can tell you 
that Giscard d’Estaing helped me defeat 
that amendment. 

Q. That was my next question. We 
heard that he stuck with you on this, so 
that doesn’t leave anybody but Mr. 
Erhardt [Schmidt], Mr. Andreotti, and 
Mrs. Thatcher. So, we assume that by 
process of elimination—{laughter]| 

ADMINISTRATION OFFIcIAL. There have 
been press reports on this matter which 
are, for the large part, accurate. 
[Laughter] 

THe Presiwent. I'll only give you one 
other comment. The Federal Republic of 
Germany did not participate in that 
debate. 





FOLLOWUP ACTIONS ON ENERGY 


Q. Mr. President, how will all this 
translate in terms of what you’re going to 
do when you go back home? 


‘ Printed in the transcript. 
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Tue Preswent. Well, I was going to 
take a few days off—{laughter]|—but I’m 
pleased with what we’ve accomplished, 
and I would like to initiate, immediately, 
actions to follow up on the energy ques- 
tion. I'll be getting a briefing from my 
own staff, who have been preparing it 
now at my direction for the last week. 
I'll be getting it, as a matter of fact, tomor- 
row, Monday, in Washington. And then 
as soon as the congressional leaders come 
back to Washington, Ill be prepared to 
meet with a group of Senate and House 
Members who’ve already been designated 
as a special energy task force, and a sec- 
ond group who have been designated as a 
special inflation task force. 

I think it’s high time that the Congress 
proceeded to a final legislative package 
with the windfall profits tax, the energy 
security fund, the alternate supplies of 
energy, as supported by Jim Wright and 
Morehead, and also some expeditious 
way to complete major projects in our 
country, as proposed by the Energy Com- 
mittee in the Senate under Senator 
Jackson. 

I think this combination of actions will 
be very beneficial, and I want to do it 
without delay. 

Q. Do these actions include the multi- 
national facility, Mr. President? Will you 
make that announcement of a specific 
proposal in the next few weeks? 

Tue Presiwwent. Yes, I would say 
within the next few weeks. We’ve done 
some background work on that already, 
but it’s hard for me to say unilaterally 
what we will do collectively. That’s why 
I’m hesitant about it. 


POSSIBILITY OF RECESSION 


Q. Sir, you said at the summit that the 
OPEC price increases are going to make 
it more difficult for us to realize our eco- 
nomic goals. 
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THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. What is your latest assessment of 
the likelihood of a recession? 

Tue Present. I think the OPEC de- 
cision will make a recession much more 
likely than it was before. We figure that 
by the end of 1980, this might cost us 2 or 
24 percent in our gross national product 
increase, and maybe 2 to 2% percent in 
the inflation rate. It might cost us as many 
as 800,000 jobs—just the increase in 
OPEC prices that have taken place since 
last December. 


STANDBY GASOLINE RATIONING 
AUTHORITY 


Q. Will you go forward with a new gas 
rationing 

Tue Presivenrt. Yes, that will be part 
of the result of the joint study by my 
people, the House and Senate small ad 
hoc committee. 

Q. On a standby basis? 

Tue PResmweNT. On a standby basis. 

Q. In other words, you anticipate, de- 
spite what you said earlier, going back to 
Congress now and trying to get standby 
rationing authority again? 

THE PresipENT. The Wednesday be- 
fore I left home, I think it was—the 
morning we had the leadership break- 
fast—I think it was Wednesday, Bob 
Byrd and Tip O’Neill and I had a private 
meeting before the breakfast. And we 
agreed to go ahead and move on these two 
special groups, one purpose of which 
would be to devise an acceptable ration- 
ing plan on a standby basis. 





OPEC DECISION ON OIL PRICES 


Q. It’s very early; of course the sum- 
mit has just ended. But have you any in- 
dication as to what might be OPEC’s 
reaction to the collective criticism that 
was in the communique? 

TuHeE Present. No. It’s obvious that 
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there has been an excessive amount of 
timidity on the part of the consuming na- 
tions. Both the industrialized nations, up 
until this week, and especially the de- 
veloping nations of the world—for 
instance, the Republic of Korea imports 
almost all of its energy; it has only a tiny 
amount of coal and oil. 

And Helmut Schmidt made a very in- 
teresting report. I won’t call the name of 
the countries, but one major European 
country, one of our NATO allies, accord- 
ing to Chancellor Schmidt, spends a 
hundred percent of all its external earn- 
ings now on oil. 

Another major ally of ours in South 
America, in 1973, was only spending 10 
percent of their external earnings on oil; 
now they spend 40 percent. 

Q. That’s Brazil. 

Tue Present. That’s Brazil. 

Q. The external earnings, what they 
earn from 

Tue Presiwent. Their net earnings 
from what they export. 

So, the devastating blow to the world is 
really most acutely felt in the developing 
nations, the very poor nations, who have 
very little cash reserves and are deeply in 
debt and who’ve seen their energy crisis 
go up extraordinarily high. It’s obviously 
serious to us; it’s much more than an in- 
convenience. But it can be devastating to 
a country that’s so vulnerable as they. 

Q. One of the things that we heard, 
Mr. President, about the collective criti- 
cism that the summit issued, was that in 
addition to the price increase the previous 
Thursday, the leaders of the summit were 
also affronted and indignant about what 
OPEC had had to say about the LDC’s 
[less developed countries], or lack of what 
they say was our lack of aid to the LDC’s. 
Was that correct? Was that a factor in the 
decision to criticize the increase? 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I think so, be- 
cause the OPEC communique was highly 
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inaccurate and was designed, obviously, 
to mislead the developing countries. 

Q. Was it you who brought the state- 
ment to the summit and read it to them? 
Someone on our side actually brought 
this to their attention? Or was it one of 
the Europeans who brought it up? 


THe Presipenr. All of us were familiar 
with the communique. As a matter of 
fact, we discussed the communique of the 
OPEC nations that morning at that 
private breakfast with the so-called Ber- 
lin group: ourselves, the Germans, the 
French, and the British. And I think we 
four then took it to the others. 

Q. Sir, what do we hope to gain by talk- 
ing tougher at OPEC? 

Tue Presiwent. Well, I don’t see how 
the rest of the world can continue to sit 
back in a quiescent state and accept un- 
restrained and unwarrarited increases in 
OPEC oil prices. I think there’s no doubt 
that all seven of our nations agree very 
strongly with this deep concern. We also 
all agreed that the 60-percent increase in 
6 months is unnecessarily high and com- 
pletely unwarranted. 

Q. But given all of that, given the fact 
that all of this is unrestrained and unwar- 
ranted, what can we do besides making 
strong statements? 

Tue Present. I’d rather not go into 
that. [Laughter] 

Q. You mean there are things we can 
do? 

Tue Presiwent. Well, I’d rather not 
go into that. 

Q. Besides going in with just—taking 
the oil 





THE PRESIDENT. I'll let the press specu- 
late on what can be done. The first thing, 
I think, is to let all the consuming nations 
on Earth, both advanced, industrialized 
nations and those who are semi-devel- 
oped, and those who are very poor and 
poverty stricken, realize the serious threat 
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that already has been mounted to the 
world economy and what more serious 
threats can be mounted in the future un- 
less there’s some public, concerted state- 
ment of concern toward the OPEC na- 
tions. It’s very difficult for a single 
nation like Japan, or like Germany, or like 
France, maybe like the United States 
to let a lonely voice be mounted against 
the OPEC countries, because they can 
single that country out with punitive with- 
holding of oil or some other action. 

And I think we’ve all recognized that 
so far, and we’ve been timid. And I think 
the statement in Tokyo, collectively, might 
have some special significance in the 
future. We'll just have to wait and see. 

ENERGY SUPPLIES AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH RATE 


Q. What does the 8.5 million barrels a 
day for the U.S. mean to the Americans? 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. It means 
that the level of imports that we experi- 
enced in 1977 and the level of imports that 
we’re experiencing this year will be main- 
tained as a goal. We’ll have to assess our 
progress each year. All of us agreed to 
that. It'll be our goal that we will not ex- 
ceed that amount of imports in 1985. 

This can be accomplished by three 
basic means: One is to maximize produc- 
tion of oil in our country ; secondly, to con- 
serve energy in all its forms; and, third, 
what might be considered a rational basis 
to develop alternative sources of energy 
solar, coal, nuclear, with special attention 
paid to safety and environmental consid- 
erations. Oil derived from tar sand, shale, 
these kinds of energy sources must be ag- 
gressively developed. 

And I think that all of the countries 
assembled in Tokyo recognized that we 


have a special advantage in our country 
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in having some reserves. Germany has no 
oil. France has no appreciable oil or coal. 
Germany has a pretty good coal supply. 
Great Britain has both coal and oil. We 
have coal, oil; obviously, we have tre- 
mendous resources in shale. Canada has 
diminishing, rapidly diminishing supplies 
of oil, but tremendous potential in tar 
sand. So, each country is so different, one 
from another—Japan, almost completely 
dependent on imported energy. So, we 
had a very serious problem to address. 

Also, our country this year ought to 
have roughly a zero growth rate. Ger- 
many’s will be in the neighborhood of 4 
percent; Japan’s even higher. And we, in 
the past few years, have had a very high 
growth rate compared to the other 
nations. 

We had a need to accommodate that 
wide disparity in the characteristics of 
nations. I think we successfully did it. But 
all the nations took a very difficult stand 
in setting a restrictive target. 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. May I in- 
terject one thing here? With regard to 
what we said earlier on what we will need 
to do to reach our goal by 1985, it seems to 
me that it’s worth noting that had the 
1977 national energy plan been passed, as 
it was submitted, that we would now have 
in place programs that would guarantee 
that we would not only meet that goal in 
1985, but that we would be significantly 
below it. 

You can get different arguments about 
how many hundreds of thousands of bar- 
rels below it it would be, but there’s no 
doubt that if that had been done in 1977, 
8.5 million barrels in 1985 would be no 
problem. 

ADMINISTRATION OrrFiciAL. And _ I 
might say that we cannot meet the 1985 
goal if we don’t have the windfall profits 
tax and the energy security fund, because 
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we won’t have the capability of develop- 
ing the alternative energy supplies. 


POSSIBILITY OF TAX CUTS 


Q. Could I go back to something that 
you said at the outset? You said that the 
OPEC price increase, the cumulative in- 
crease made the possibility of a recession 
a good deal stronger. 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. Yes, 
only for us but for all nations. 

Q. In the light of that, have you begun 
to do any rethinking or do you plan to do 
any restudying on the question of a tax 
cut? 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. No, not any 
time soon. I can’t say that we’ll never do 
that, but that’s not in my immediate—— 


not 


POSSIBILITY OF RECESSION 


Q. You mentioned a moment ago there 
would be a zero growth rate for the United 
States this year. That means there will be 
a recession? 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. We don’t 
know yet. 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. We’re just 
recalculating now, but it will certainly for 
the rest of the year—and in fact, the new 
estimates will come out in about 10 days. 
And we'll have the definite numbers then. 
But for the rest of the year, the growth 
rate is, I think it’s going to be around zero, 
but I can’t imagine below that. 

Q. It is the first time I have heard you 
say that. 

Q. It’s not recession until you have 
actual negatives for two quarters. 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. Yes, but 
that’s the average for the year. We will 
have to see how—it may well go into neg- 
ative numbers. We just don’t know. 

ADMINISTRATION OrrFiciAL. Well, I 
don’t want to be that specific. I’ve got to 
get back and go over this with OMB and 
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Charlie Schultze to get an exact figure. 
3ut I would say that we'll have just about 
a level growth rate this year, plus or 
minus 

Q. Is that all brought around by the 
OPEC increases? 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. I can’t say 
all, no. But it’s obviously a very major 
factor. 

Q. Mr. President, if I’m correct, that’s 
the first time I’ve heard you use that 
phrase “zero growth rate.” You’ve been 
talking 2% percent, something like that. 
Are you less optimistic now as a result of 
the—— 

Tue Presipent. [The President nods 
affirmatively. ] 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would just interject, without the 
60-percent increase from OPEC, we 
would not face this problem. Clearly, that 
problem, Mr. President, is, in fact, due to 
the 60-percent increase in oil. 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. 
gard for inflation, also. 





With re- 


U.S. BALANCE OF TRADE 


THE Present. What will the OPEC 
price increase cost us in balance of trade? 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. We esti- 
mate now that next year the cost may be 
around $70 billion; this year, $58 billion, 
which compares to $42 billion last year. 
So, it’s a substantial increase in the bill we 
have to pay for imported oil. 

ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL. It’s a very 
serious economic problem. The only thing 
I would hesitate to—the only thing I'd 
like for you not to do is to pin me down 
specifically to a zero growth rate. Until we 
see the final figures run through the com- 
puter, I won’t know. 

ADMINISTRATION 
about 10 days. 


OrrFiciaL. It ll be 








* Printed in the transcript. 
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Tue PresipENT. We'll issue that, our 
new estimate, on the 15th, I think. 


ENERGY AND INFLATION TASK FORCES 


Q. You mentioned the inflation task 
force a little while ago. Is that something 
new? 

THe Present. Yes. 

Q. And are they studying controls as 
one of the options at this point? 

THe Preswent. The inflation 
force is something new. 

Q. Would you like to talk a little bit 
about it? 

Tue Presiwent. No, I don’t want to 
presuppose anything. I think the Con- 
gress Members would resent my saying 
what we collectively are going to do. The 
essence of it is that Bob Byrd and Tip and 
all recognize that we have some special 
problems economically, and instead of the 
executive branch developing a program 
or the Congress developing programs and 
just having proper consultations, that 
we'll work much more closely on a con- 
tinuing basis with a few key people. 

Before I left Washington, Bob Byrd 
called me on the phone and gave me 
the list of the Members of the Senate that 
he had recommended. And I understand 
that after I left, Tip O'Neill submitted his 
list of the House Members—two lists, one 
for energy and one for inflation. Both 
Democrats and Republicans could be des- 
ignated by the leaders. 

Q. Do you anticipate that they will sug- 
gest mandatory controls at all? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t want to pre- 
suppose that. 

Q. How do you feel if they did? 


THe PresipENT. I would say no. 


task 


Q. Are controls one of the options that 
the task force will consider? 

THE Presipent. I’m opposed to man- 
datory controls. 
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Q. When do you expect to have a re- 
port or a recommendation? 

THE PresipENT. This is in the embry- 
onic stage. We’ve set up the mechanism, 
and I can’t 





Q. Is that an all-congressional group— 
the task force? 

Tue Present. If I remember right, 
Bob Byrd gave me about seven or eight 
names from the Senate. I presume Tip 
will do about the same on the House, and 
then Ill appoint members representing 
my own administration. Mike will un- 
doubtedly serve, along with Schlesinger, 
maybe Stu Eizenstat, Charlie Schultze, 
and others—Juanita Kreps—depending 
on—I haven’t decided on specific names, 
but those would be, obviously. 


PRESIDENTS SUMMARY OF TRIP 


I might say, in summary, that I think 
the trip has been a very good one. I’m 
pleased with the results. We accomplished 
all the goals that we established for our- 
selves. Many of the commitments that 
were made still have to be carried out— 
in Japan, at the economic summit, and 
also in my visit with President Park and 
Korean leaders. 

I think that the alleviation of tension 
between South Korea and North Korea, if 
we can accomplish this, will be of great 
benefit. I would like to see trade open up 
between South Korea, the People’s Re- 
public of China; between ourselves and 
North Korea on the same time basis. 

I think that our genuine concern about 
human rights has been imparted very 
clearly to President Park and all the mem- 
bers of the Government of the Republic of 
Korea. My belief is that the military re- 
lationship has been much more actively 
clarified. We will accommodate the recent 
development of the buildup in North 
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Korea adequately. We will not abandon 
our commitments to the Republic of 
Korea. 

So, I think all those issues that we 
studied and worked on so long have been 
successfully concluded. 

Q. Have you pretty well formed a de- 
cision in your mind on troop with- 
drawals? 

Tue Preswent. A general framework, 
yes. 

Thank you all very much. 

Reporter. Thank you. 

NoTE: The briefing was held during the flight 
from the Republic of Korea to Hawaii. The 
President joined the group approximately mid- 
way through the briefing, and only that por- 
tion attended by the President is printed above. 

Earlier in the day, the President met at the 
U.S. Ambassador’s residence in Seoul with a 
group of Korean religious leaders and attended 
a reception with members of the National As- 
sembly at the National Assembly building. 

Prior to departure ceremonies at Kimpo [n- 
ternational Airport, the President went to the 
Blue House, where he met with President Park. 
President Park then accompanied the President 
to the airport. 


Hickam Air Force 
Base, Hawaii 


Remarks at a Reception. July 1, 1979 

Aloha! 

You don’t know how nice it is to be 
home. 

This is our second Sunday, July Ist. We 
spent the first one in Seoul, Korea, and 
worshiped there in a new church and 
then had meetings with the President and 
the leaders of that country, close allies of 
ours. And if I had to pick one place on 
Earth that I would rather spend my sec- 
ond Sunday, it would be Hawaii with you. 

It was a pleasure to be welcomed by 
Governor Ariyoshi and his wife. I’ve asked 
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him, by the way, later on this month, to 
go out and represent me at the new Re- 
public of Kiribati, formerly the Gilbert 
Islands, on their first independence day. 
And, Governor, I hope you can do that 
for me. Thank you very much. He'll be a 
great representative for our country. 

And Senator and Mrs. Matsunaga, 
Sparky Matsunaga, has been with me on 
this entire trip. He’s been a special good 
will ambassador. And when I’ve been 
closed up in those rooms trying to nego- 
tiate about energy and defense and human 
rights and other questions, he’s been a 
special representative for the State of Ha- 
waii and for the United States of 
America. And, Sparky, I want to thank 
you for doing such a superb job, you and 
your wife both. 

Congressman Akaka, Congressman 
Heftel, thank you very much for being 
with me this morning. And I particularly 
want to say to Mr. and Mrs. Hirabara, 
thank you for helping me become Presi- 
dent. 

We are really coming back home. As 
you know, my wife and I and my first son 
came to live in Hawaii in December of 
1948. Rosalynn got here, I think, in 
March or April of 1949, and we spent two 
of the best years of our lives here, and it’s 
one of the places on Earth closest to our 
hearts. 

My former pastor in Plains, Bruce 
Edwards, and his wife, Sandra, are here 
to meet us this morning, and there are 
many things that cause my heart to fill 
with gratitude to God for being so good 
to us and so good to our country. 

I’m particularly eager to shake hands 
with each one of you individually and to 
thank you for your friendship and for 
your coming out to welcome us today. But 
I particularly wanted to say that this trip 
has been a good one for me personally, 
for me as President, and for our Nation. 
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We went first to Japan, a great nation, 
one of our closest allies, which has had 
literally a rebirth since the Second World 
War. We share many things in common. 
And I would guess that except for two 
nations that join one another physically, 
there is no nation, no two nations on 
Earth who are any closer now than we 
and the people of Japan. 

I went to strengthen our partnership. 
I’m only the second United States Presi- 
dent in history who’s ever visited Japan. 
We had a wonderful visit with the Em- 
peror, with the people there, a kind of 
person-to-person effort which I thought 
was highly successful. 

We also went from Japan to Korea. I 
spent the first night with our troops near 
Seoul. This is a nation that we joined in 
the early 1950’s when I was still in sub- 
marines in the Pacific Fleet. Fifty thou- 
sand of our American young men gave 
their lives in Korea for freedom, for a 
chance for the people of that country to 
live in peace, and to meet the constant 
threat of aggression. 

The troops there have a very high 
morale. The 2d Infantry Division has the 
highest reenlistment rate of any military 
force in the United States, anywhere in 
the world. And I was privileged to see 
them, their dedication, their courage, 
their heroism, their commitment to the 
same principles that have always made 
our Nation great. And I know the mili- 
tary means so much here in the State of 
Hawaii as well, where I served as a young 
naval officer. It reminded me again of 
what patriotism really means and what a 
great debt we owe to our military forces 
throughout the world, who stand for 
peace and who stand for freedom still. 

I talked to President Park frankly about 
our military alliance, which is strong and 
which will stay strong, about our firm and 
permanent commitment to continue to 
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join with them in the defense of freedom 
on the peninsula of Korea. I talked to him 
very deeply about human rights, some of 
my own concerns about the need for im- 
provement in the administration of the 
rule of law, of personal freedom, freedom 
of the press, and I thought those meet- 
ings, those frank discussions, were very, 
very fruitful. 

I would guess that the most significant 
part of the trip, however, was meeting 
with the leaders of other industrialized 
nations at the economic summit in Tokyo. 

I won’t go into detail, because this was 
a very difficult and very complicated 
negotiation. But I thought we made some 
historic decisions there. It may be that 
this meeting will go down in history as 
one that has affected the lives of almost 
every person on Earth. 

We have very serious problems with 
energy. We decided first of all to set rigid 
targets on imports, to cut down on the 
unwarranted control of our lives by the 
OPEC nations. Since December, the 
OPEC countries have increased the price 
of oil an average of more than 60 percent, 
from $12.50 per barrel back in Decem- 
ber to as high as $22 a barrel now. 

We have got to take action. We can 
take action. Our country is strong enough 
to take action to make us energy inde- 
pendent in the future. And all of our na- 
tions bound ourselves together to cut down 
on imports, to remove the unwarranted 
increases in price resulting from the dis- 
tribution system, and to commit ourselves 
individually and collectively to develop 
new sources of energy and to develop our 
own existing sources of energy so that we 
can rest with assurance that we will take 
care of our own energy needs in the 
future. 

There is no other place in our country 
which has best exemplified this than the 
Staite of Hawaii. On the big island, 
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Hawaii, on Kauai as well, now almost 50 
percent of all the energy used comes from 
biomass, primarily from sugar cane. 
There'll be a new ocean temperature 
energy project that will begin in just 2 or 
3 days, the first of any size anywhere, and 
this is another very great credit to this 
island. 

I talked to Sparky Matsunaga the last 
few minutes before we landed. I would 
like to see the State of Hawaii become 
completely energy independent by the 
year 1990. And if all of us continue to 
work together with the same spirit and 
dedication which we’ve shown so far, we 
have an excellent chance to do that. 

You have geothermal energy, and ob- 
viously from the sugar cane wastes there 
can be ethanol, methanol made to take 
care of gasoline replacement. 

So, I’m very excited about what has 
gone on here and what will go on. Photo- 
voltaic cells from solar power directly 
are another tremendous potential source 
of power for Hawaii. So, you are really in 
the forefront of what can be done on a 
nationwide basis. 

I’d like to just add one other thing and 
then [ll close. 

I had planned to stay 2 or 3 days here to 
get some rest and to be with you, my 
friends. I believe, however, that the eco- 
nomic problems of our Nation and the en- 
ergy problems of my Nation require me 
to go on back to Washington. 

Between 1973 and 1977, we did abso- 
lutely nothing as a nation to meet the 
rapidly changing energy shortages and 
the rapidly changing energy price in- 
creases. In 1977, as you know, I presented 
to the Congress a comprehensive energy 
policy. Had it been passed expeditiously, 
many of our energy problems now would 
not exist. 

The Congress has not yet passed a 
single piece of legislation, a single line 
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of legislation, dealing with oil. Now with 
apparent energy shortages, with gas lines 
the Congress is beginning to move. We are 
moving as partners. 

The windfall profits tax will establish 
a multibillion dollar fund, an energy se- 
curity fund that will let us develop alter- 
native sources of energy and existing 
sources of energy to be expanded in the 
years ahead, to give us a better rapid tran- 
sit system, and to meet the special needs 
of the poor. 

We also are moving toward higher tech- 
nology in energy and a means by which we 
can expedite the construction of projects 
that will give us energy more quickly. I 
have no doubt now that the public has 
been so aroused about the direct threat 
that we will act without delay. 

I'll be meeting immediately with my 
staff when I return to Washington and 
then with groups of House and Senate 
leaders in the field of energy and also in 
the field of inflation control as soon as I 
return to Washington. 

Our country has been blessed, as you 
know, by God with tremendous human re- 
sources and tremendous natural resources. 
There’s no way for me to look at a wel- 
coming crowd at the airfield or to look on 
your faces without realizing that Hawaii 
not only has a great natural beauty but 
also a great human and political beauty. 

Ours is a country of immigrants. It’s a 
country of refugees. My parents and all of 
yours, except the native Hawaiians, came 
here from other countries seeking a better 
life. It’s the kind of spirit that has bound 
our Nation together in the past, and it’s 
the kind of spirit that’s given us strength. 

This is the first time in history when our 
Nation has been substantially inconven- 
ienced without a direct threat to our se- 
curity, like during a time of war or mas- 
sive depression. I think Americans can 
stand it. I think we can weather difficulty. 
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I think we can meet challenges. I think we 
can answer questions if we live and work 
together as we have in the past. 

It is not easy being President these days. 
But I feel renewed in my own commit- 
ment and strength when I know from his- 
tory how great a nation we have and, look- 
ing on your faces, see what a great na- 
tion we have in the future. 

Working together, we can meet any dif- 
ficulty and any challenge. And with your 
help and with God’s help, we will do it 
again. 

Thank you for coming out to meet me 
this morning. I love you all. God bless you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 7:33 a.m. at the 
Officer’s Club. 


Following his remarks, the 
for Washington, D.C. 


President left 


National Consumer Cooperative 
Bank 


Nomination of 11 Members of the Board of 
Directors. July 2, 1979 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate six public members and 
five Government members of the Board 
of Directors of the National Consumer 
Cooperative Bank. They are: 


Public members 


Ronatp GrzywinskI, of Chicago, president of 
the Illinois Neighborhood Development 
Corp., the bank holding company that owns 
the South Shore Bank, which operates a 
strong neighborhood reinvestment program 
that has been responsible for lending over 
$17 million to minority-owned businesses, 
voluntary community organizations, social 
service agencies, and single and multifam- 
ily residences ; 

Joserpn L. HansKnecut, Jr., of Detroit, 
Mich., director of public affairs of the 
League Insurance Companies and of the 
Michigan Credit Union League, active in 
community development organizations ; 
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Frances Levenson, of New York City, direc- 
tor of urban housing and vice president of 
the New York Bank for Savings; for the 
past 7 years, in charge of the bank’s program 
of sponsoring, financing, and promoting low- 
and moderate-income housing; 

Rev. ALBertT JosepH McKwnicnt, of Lafay- 
ette, La., president of the Southern Cooper- 
ative Development Fund, a developmental 
financial institution with assets over $11 mil- 
lion, making loans to emerging cooperatives 
and community-controlled organizations in 
the South; 

Juan J. Patian, of San Antonio, Tex., execu- 
tive director of the Mexican American 
Unity Council, active in civic groups con- 
cerned with housing, downtown redevelop- 
ment, and immigration and naturalization; 

Derek N. SHEARER, of Santa Monica, Calif., 
a lecturer at the UCLA Graduate School of 
Architecture and Urban Planning, an econ- 
omist and consultant, and an expert in co- 
operative and community economic devel- 
opment. 

Government members 

Rocer C. ALTMAN, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for Domestic Finance; 

Geno C. Baront, Assistant Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for Neighbor- 
hoods, Voluntary Associations, and Consum- 
er Protection; 

Sam W. Brown, Jr., Director of ACTION; 

LAWRENCE CONNELL, Administrator of the 
National Credit Union Administration ; 

Caro, Tucker Foreman, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture for Food and Consumer 
Services. 

The President will announce nomina- 
tions for the two remaining Government 
members of the Board of Directors in the 
future. 


Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 
Nomination of Jane McGrew To Be General 


Counsel. July 3, 1979 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Jane McGrew, of Chevy 
Chase, Md., to be General Counsel of the 
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Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. She would replace Ruth Pro- 
kop, who has been appointed Chairman 
of the Merit Systems Protection Board. 

McGrew is a partner in the Washington 
law firm of Steptoe & Johnson. She was 
born March 16, 1947, in New York City. 
She received a B.A. from Swarthmore 
College in 1967 and a J.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School in 
1970. 

McGrew has been with Steptoe & John- 
son since 1970, and has been a partner 
since 1977. She is primarily involved in 
Federal administrative practice, legisla- 
tion, and litigation in the Federal courts 
in such areas as employment discrimina- 
tion, antitrust litigation, contract compli- 
ance, and consulting on drug control pro- 
grams. 

She is a member of the hearing com- 
mittee of the Disciplinary Board of the 
District of Columbia Bar and of the 
Women’s Legal Defense Fund. She has 
been a consultant to the Drug Abuse 
Council and has served as vice president 
of the Washington Council of Lawyers, 
Inc. 


Domestic Issues 


Statements by the White House Press Secretary 
on the President’s Activities at Camp David. 
July 5, 1979 


The President has authorized me to 
state that, pursuant to the agreements 
reached at the Tokyo summit, he intends 
to propose at an early date a series of 
strong measures to restrain United States 
demand for imported oil. 





The President is in the process of as- 
sessing major domestic issues which he 
believes are important to the country and 
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which include, but go beyond, the ques- 
tion of energy. 

He will be consulting with a number of 
individuals whose judgment he respects, 
both in and outside of government. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Pres- 
ident’s public schedule and other items of 
general interest announced by the White 
House Press Office and not included else- 
where in this issue. 


July 1 

The President declared a major disas- 
ter for the State of Iowa as a result of 
high winds and tornadoes, beginning on 
or about June 28, which caused extensive 
public and private property damage. 
July 2 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House Man- 
agement Task Force on Energy 
Shortages; 

—Secretary of Energy James R. Schles- 
inger, Secretary of the Treasury W. 
Michael Blumenthal, Deputy Attor- 
ney General Benjamin R. Civiletti, 
George C. Eads, member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget, Henry D. Owen, Ambassa- 
dor at Large for economic summit 
affairs, Stuart E. Eizenstat, Assistant 
to the President for Domestic Affairs 
and Policy, Alfred E. Kahn, Advisor 
to the President on Inflation, and 
other administration officials, to dis- 
cuss energy issues. 
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July 3 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Zpbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National 
Affairs ; 

—members of the Economic Policy 
Group Steering Committee; 

—Secretary Schlesinger, Secretary Blu- 
menthal, Charles L. Schultze, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Mr. McIntyre, Ambassa- 
dor Owen, Mr. Eizenstat, Mr. Kahn, 
Barbara Blum, Deputy Administra- 
tor, Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, James G. (Gus) Speth, member, 
Council on Environmental Quality, 
and other administration officials, tu 
discuss energy issues. 


Security 


The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Gov. George Ariyoshi of Hawaii 
as the President’s Personal Representa- 
tive to the Gilbert Islands independence 
celebrations, to be held July 12, in Tara- 
wa. Mrs. Ariyoshi will accompany the 
Governor. Other Representatives of the 
President, also with the rank of Special 
Ambassador, are: John P. Condon, U.S. 
Ambassador to Fiji; Gen. Louis Wilson, 
former Commandant of the U.S. Marine 
Corps; Evelyn Colbert, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs; Frank M. Tejeda, member 
of the Texas State House of Representa- 
tives; James Alexander Hodges, president 
of Paragon Agency, Macon, Ga.; Allan 
Schaefer, a Hartford, Conn. attorney; 
and Lee M. Sessions, Jr., vice president of 
the Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The President left the White House for 
a stay at Camp David, Md. 


July 6 
The White House announced that the 
President has cancelled his trip to Louis- 
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ville, Ky., scheduled for July 7 and 8. He 
will remain at Camp David for meetings 
on major domestic issues with individuals 
both in and outside of government. The 
President has asked Gov. Julian Carroll of 
Kentucky, chairman of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association, to bring a representa- 
tive group of Governors to Camp David 
this evening for discussions prior to the 
convening of the National Governors’ As- 
sociation meeting. The Vice President and 
the First Lady will substitute for the Presi- 
dent at the Kentucky Democratic Party 
fundraiser on Saturday evening. The 
Vice President will attend a breakfast 
meeting of the Democratic Governors’ 
Caucus on Sunday morning and address 
the full association in the afternoon. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted July 2, 1979 


The following-named persons to be members 
of the Board of Directors of the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank for terms of 3 
years (new positions) : 

Rona_tp GrzywinskI, of Illinois 

Joseru L. HAnsKNEcHurT, Jr., of Michi- 
gan 

Frances LEveNsON, of New York 

ALBERT JosEPpH McKnicurt, of Louisi- 
ana 

Juan J. Patan, of Texas 

Derek N. SHearer, of California 

Rocer C. ALTMAN, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury 

CaroLt Tucker Foreman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture 

Geno CHARLES BARONI, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment 

Sam W. Brown, Jr., Director of the 
ACTION Agency 

LAWRENCE CONNELL, Jr., Chairman, Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration 


Board 
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NOMINATIONS—Continued 


Submitted July 5, 1979 

Jane McGrew, of Maryland, to be General 
Counsel of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, vice Ruth Prokop, 
resigned. 

James M. Sprouse, of West Virginia, to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Fourth 
Circuit, vice a new position created by P.L. 
95-486, approved October 20, 1978. 

MatTHEW J. Perry, Jr., of South Carolina, 
to be United States District Judge for the 
District of South Carolina, vice a new posi- 
tion created by P.L. 95-486, approved Oc- 
tober 20, 1978. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not in- 
cluded in this issue. 

Released June 23, 1979 

Advance text: remarks on departure for the 
trip to Japan and the Republic of Korea 

Released June 25, 1979 

Advance text: toast at the state dinner in To- 
kyo, Japan 

Released June 30, 1979 


Advance text: toast at the state dinner in 
Seoul, Republic of Korea 


CHECKLIST—Continued 


Released July 1, 1979 

News conference: on the President’s trip to 
Japan and the Republic of Korea—by Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus R. Vance 


Released July 3, 1979 

Announcement: creation of two special work- 
ing groups under the White House Manage- 
ment Task Force on Energy Shortages to 
deal with problems of independent truckers 

Announcement: nomination of James M. 
Sprouse to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Fourth Circuit 

Announcement: nomination of Matthew J. 
Perry, Jr., to be United States District Judge 
for the District of South Carolina 

Announcement: appointment of Gov. George 
Ariyoshi of Hawaii as the President’s per- 
sonal representative to the Gilbert Islands 
independence celebrations 





ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

Approved June 27, 1979 

Re Public Law 96-29 
“Department of Defense Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Authorization Act, 1979”. 

Approved June 30, 1979 

Bi Fee ciciecntecsccecse Public Law 96-30 
An act to extend the existing antitrust ex- 
emption for oil companies that participate 


in the Agreement on an International Energy 
Program. 








Cumulative Index to Prior Issues 


Second Quarter 


Eprror’s Note: The final index to documents appearing in 
Issues Nos. 14-26 of this volume is being printed separately. 

The third quarter index will begin with next week’s issue 
and will be printed at the back of the issue as is customary. 
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